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N Wednesday of last week, the District of Columbia Bill came 
up in the Senate and the Legislative Appropriation Billi in the 
House. During the debate on the latter, an attempt was made to 
revive the franking privilege by striking out an appropriation for 
official postage stamps, and Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania supported 
the old system with considerable caruvestness, arguing that the free 
circulation of the agricultural report alone “ more than paid all the 
fraud that might have been practised under it”; but the attempt 
failed by a vote of 71 t9 77. Gen. Butler reported a new Supple- 
mentary Civil-Rights Bill, which resembles the one passed by the 
Senate at the last session, except that it permits separate schools, 
and omits all reference tu cemeteries. On the next day, in the 
course of a debate on the Appropriation Bill, it was discovered that 
the Post-office was paying $4,200 a year for the rent of a house 
worth $18,000. The property, it turned out, belonged to Shepherd, 
and the lease had been reported on by Mullet; no satisfactory ex- 
planation was given, and the appropriation was cut down. In the 
Senate the District of Columbia Bill was again taken up, and Mr, 
Morton strongly opposed the disfranchising elauses. On Friday, 
the day was mainly devoted to the reception of King Kalakaua, 
while in the consideration of the Appropriation Bill in the House 
Mr. Beck charged the Department of Justice with being ‘ honey- 
combed with frauds,” and more specifically with corruptly dis- 
missing appeals in cotton cases, declared that in the Louisiana 
case the Attorney-General had been ‘a more guilty man than Judge 
Durell himself,” and promised to make good his accusations; this 
attack, however, resulted for the day only in a laughable discussion 
between Mr. Garfield and the Democrats as to the parliamentary 
character of the terms ‘‘ vampires,” “thieves,” ‘ robbers,” 
‘‘swindlers,” when applied to officers of the Government. 
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The only busitess of importance in the Senate on Monday was 
the introduction by Mr. Sherman of the Finance Committee’s Re- 
sumption Bill. The District of Columbia Bill was then debated, 
the argument turning on the point whether popular elections in the 
District were or were not a failure. On the same day a very im- 


portant resolution was introduced in the House by Mr. Holman of | 


Indiana, pledging Congress-to refuse all subsidies in money, bonds, 
lands, or credit to private companies, and limiting all appropria- 
tions at present to the imperative necessities of the public service. 
This resolution received 149 votes in the affirmative to 75 in the 
negative. ‘Two-thirds were required to suspend the rules, so that 
the resolution was not adopted, but the overwhelming majority 
shows probably the temper of the House, and the fate that is in 
store for the schemes of Scott and Jay Cooke, the application of the 
Pacific Mail Company, the double-track steel-rail freight railroad 
from Council Bluffs to New York, and the canal warming-pan move- 
ment. From the gratification with which this vote has been re- 
ceived by the press and the people generally, we believe we may 
say that the present Congress has at last succeeded in discovering 
the real sentiment of the country as to subsidies, bonuses, bounties, 
and all other plans for using the credit of the Government for the sake 
of saving embarrassed persons the necessity of paying their debts. 





The Senate passed the Resumption Bill on Tuesday by a 
vote of 32 to 14. The principal features of this measure are: 
a provision for the resumption of specie payments in 1879, 
by the use of the surplus gold in the Treasury at that date, 








and, should this prove insufficient, the sale of bonds to replenish the 
stock; the coining of silver by the Treasury as fast 
be put in circulation in lieu of the fractional currency ; the removal 
of all restrictions on the number of national banks and the volume 
of national bank-notes; and the withdrawal and destruction of 
greenbacks to the amount of eighty per cent. of all bank currency 
thus issued. To this we are sorry to offer the following objections, 
which, let us add, are tolerably obvious to persons possessing even 
a limited acquaintance with financial matters: 1. That nothing that 
is known with regard to the demands on the world’s available stock 
of gold warrants tbe belief that a portion of it sufficient for the pur- 
poses of resumption could be accumulated in this country for any 
length of time without causing a serious financial crisis, as long as 
the Government paper, which is to be offered for redemption, bears 
a discount of twelve to fourteen per cent. ; and that the only way of 
getting rid of this discount, and thus making the demand for re- 
demption less heavy and pressing, is such a diminution the 
volume of the paper as will bring it to par gold; and 
that if this par were but established there is every reason to 
believe that resumption could be begun and carried out almost 
without exciting attention. 2. Thatif is not possible to keep silver 
in circulation as long as the discount on paper legal-tenders stands 
as high as it does now, and that the point to which i¢ must be 
brought down in order to keep silver afloat can be readily ascer- 
tained at any exchange broker's oflice in this city, if not Washing- 
ton; and that it would be too bad to plunge Mr. Bristow into such 
an experiment as that which made Mr. Richardson ridiculous. 3 
That the demand for more bank-notes does not exist, as is shown 
by the working of the present law, and that, therefore, the proposed 
measure would either produce no cilect on the volume of the cur- 
rency at all, or would increase it, and therefore prove a means of 
inflation; and any banking seheme which does not 
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At this moment American silver coin is selling at 97 cents on 
the dollar in gold—that is, at a premium of 108 in currency. Tho 
price, however, is a fancy one, caused by a demand from certain 
localities which would be filled were it not for the smallness of the 
supply. As large an increase as this bill would create could not bo 
marketed above its value as bullion. Silver bullion rules at pre- 
sent unusually low, and the recent news from the Comstock lode 
makes a further decline more probable than an advance. There- 
fore, it is possible that a silver currency at our present stan- 
dard might circulate so long as gold remained under 8 to 10 per 
cent. premium. But gold stands considerably higher than this 
now, and silver would therefore be exported as fast as it was issued, 
and we should find ourselves reduced to postage-stamps for small 
change, as in the first year of the war. Stated roughly, the 
rule is that whenever one hundred ounces of our standard 
silver will bring more in foreign markets than can be bought 
here for $125 in paper currency, we cannot keep silver in circulation. 
If these facts are not generally known in Washington, we will under- 
take to prove them befure a joint committee of investigation, if it 
will come here for the purpose with power to send for persons and 
papers ; avd we trust Mr. Bristow will in the meantime cry cut 
lustily, and not allow himself to be placed in a false position. 





The new bill for the government of the District provides for the 
creation of a department to be called the Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with a board of three regents at the head of it, to 
be appointed by the President and Senate, and removable by the 
President for cause, with a term of six years, salaries of $4,500, and 
almost the whole power of government; no officers to be elected by 
the people except three members of the Board of Education; fixes 








ition at two per cent., and makes all taxes pavable 
Creasury through the Collector of Internal 


te of tax 


into the United States 


Revenue. Mr. Morrill, of Maine, has the bill in charge. 

Irwin still refuses to tell what be did with the $750,000 given 
hum by the Pacilie Mail Company to get their subsidy bill through 
Congress. ile swears that he paid none of it to “ any Senator or 


auv Member of Congress, or any officer of the present Congress who 
was a member er officer of the Forty-second Congress”; but this 
has not satistied everybody. Mr. Dawes pointed out on Monday, in 
making a moticen to have Irwin arrested and brought before the bar 
of the House, that it is extremely unlikely that his method of get- 
ting the bill through was by walking up and down the “ halls of 
debate” with a bag of gold, distributing it among the members as 
he went along; and the House agreed to the motion, after listening 
to some remarks from General Butler and Mr. Alexander Stephens, 
who expressed the opinion that Congress had not the power 
contempt, while General Butler went further 
that Congressional investigations were of no 
except as ‘‘mud-machines.” As he has expressed the 
same opinion with regard to investigations as carried on by 
the press, we can only infer that he is opposed to human investi- 
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Mobilier frauds, Pacific Mail subsidies, and Sanborn contracts toa 
higher court of appeal. Messrs. Beck, Dawes, and other members 
eonvineed the Llouse, however, that this was an erroneous position, 
and the motion passed. 


The President has issued a proelamation, at the request of the 
Legislature of Mississippi, calling on the whites in Warren County to 
cease their riotous proceedings, and go to their homes within five 
What is to be the next step is not stated, but we suppose 
Governor Ames will reinstate, or attempt to reinstate, the sheriff of 
the county, over whose official bond a great deal of the trouble ori- 
ginally arose. It is difficult to make out what grounds for the pro- 
clamation there are now, as there has not been any fighting at 
Vicksburg for two weeks, and if the State government is not 
strong enough to keep the peace in a single town it must be in 
so very feeble a condition as to need permanent assistance. As to 
the character of the Warren County disturbances, all accounts 
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agree that the whites used no actual violence till the negroes 
marched upon the eity; but that the proceedings which 
lel to the resignations of all the black  office-holders 


were decidedly revolutionary there can be little doubt either. 
That is to say, the whites, driven to desperation by the mis- 
government of the place, paid domiciliary visits in unnecessary 
numbers to the office-holders, and with the greatest politeness in- 
formed them that on the whole it would be for the greatest interest 
of the greatest number if they resigned their offices without un- 
necessary delay. <A visit of this sort to a person in authority, how- 
ever politely itis done, will naturally be looked on by him as an 
act of intimidation, and be will regard his resignation as obtained 
by duress, though he was neither knocked on the head until he 
signed it, nor ridden out of the place on a rail with a coat of tar 
and feathers. 


Mississippi is a thoroughly negro State. Not only is there an 
aetual negro majority on which the Republican Government rests, 
majority is said to be inereasing from the overflow of the 
negro population from the neighboring States. In Vicksburg they 
have had such complete control that they have been able to bid de- 
to the law itself. | aving governed the place as corruptly 
wnd ignorantly as possible, and having been indicted for it, to 
prevent expulsion from office they steal the judicial records of 
the indictments. This theft was the real cause of the rising of the 
whites, and though we regret the violence and loss of life which 
ensued, it seems an almost inevitable result of the state of society 
aud government. The Cincinnati Commercial and the Hartford Cour- 
cnt have published interesting letters from the scene of the fight, 
bat though there no doubt that the complaint of the whites 
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| government over to the stronger and, on the whole, better race. 
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as to the sberifi’s bond was a mere quibble, there is as little that 
the difficulty between the blacks aud whites is too deep to be settled 
by anything short of a revolution like that which has taken place in 
so many other Southern States, handing the machinery of the 
As 
an illustration of the character of the Vicksburg government, the 
Commercial correspondent quotes a Republican and ex-Federal 
soldier, who has been living there for ten years, as saying that 
neither the sheriff nor any of his deputies could write a simple re- 
turn; while the clerk of the Chancery Vourt, Davenport, was not 
able to enter a plain continuance on the records. Another election, 
we believe for sheriff, is to be held in a few days. 


The concern now so well known as the “Emma Silver Mining 
Company (limited) ” has been brought before Vice-Chancellor Malins 
in the English Court of Chancery, on the application of a stock- 
holder, named Askew, for an order to enable him to examine the 
books and papers in aid of a petition, which he has filed, to wind 
up the company. After hearing counsel against the motion, the 
Vice-Chancellor at once granted it, saying that “‘ the case made by 
the petition was one of gross fraud on the part of the original pro- 
moters of the company ”; that the shareholders had been led to ex- 
pect dividends of 70 or 80 per cent.; “that dividends cf 1) per 
cent. a month had been paid for the period of ten months,” but the 
money had been borrewed for the last two; that “ encrmous sums 
had been obtained from the shareholders upon the faith of state- 
ments which to all appearance were totally untrue.” We may now 
add that there is at least a fair prospect of light being let in on 
this nefarious transaction on both sides of the water. The new board 
of directors and a new solicitor of the company recently took 
office, and they at once determined to make an attempt to bring 
the principal promoter of the swindle to justice, cost what it might. 
Indeed, there is a stockholder in England, whose assistanca, how- 
ever, they have declined to accept, who offers to spend ten theu- 
sand pounds of his own money, if necessary, in trying to effect this 
object. The chairman of the board, therefore, General Gardiner, 
and Mr. Turner the solicitor, came to this country about three 
months ago on what Dr. Wines would call a “ penologiecal” excur- 
sion ; and, after a full examination of the whole matter in Utah, have 
begun a suit against Trenor W. Park, Senator Stewart of Nevada, 
and General Baxter, for fraud and conspiracy, for $5,000,000, and 
will push it vigorously to the bitter end. In the suit which Park’s 
manager at the mine, Silas Williams, has brought against the Nation, 
we only hoped to lay one chapter in the fraud before the public, but 
now we think we can promise the whole story-—and a shameful story 
it is, full of mischief to honest American enterprises and of dis- 
grace for the American name. Park has just got control of the 
Panama Railroad, and Stewart is of course known to everybody as 
a rich ‘ Administration Senator.” 





The mention of the Emma leads us to say a word or two about our 
Minister, General Schenck. The retention of bim in 2 place which, 
before the late reform in the civil service began, was reserved for 
Americans of the highest standing and character, is perhaps one of 
the worst incidents in the history of the coarse and venal régime 
uncer which we now live, to which the late elections gave such a 
stinging blow, and to which all honest men will be prepared, we 
trust, to give another, and a finishing one. two years hence, should 
it be necessary. He has been principally known and contemned in 
English society for the last years for his connection with the Emma 
Mine and his skill as a player of ‘ poker.” So little sensitiveness 
does he possess, however, that be has just brought out a hand-book 
of “‘ poker” in a little green pamphlet, for private circulation—a 
work which we need hardly say has still further raised him and his 
country in foreign eyes. ‘To crown all, he went down, the other day, 
to a publie dinner at Sheffield, and bragged of the field which America 
offered for English investments, and joked over the fact that some of 
them were not very profitable, knowing weil of what particular in- 
vestment his audience were thinking, with a coarse cynicism worthy 
of Fisk, ir. 
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The controversy in England over the effect of the Decrees of the 
Vatican Council and the er-cathedrd utterances of the Pope on the 
civil allegiance of Catholics continues, and, if we may judge from 
the letters and reports in the newspapers, the confusion grows 
greater. The Catholic theologians, of all shades of opinion, differ 
greatly about all the matters in dispute. They differ about the na- 
ture and extent of the Pope’s infallibility before the meeting of the 
Council ; about the nature and effect of the Decrees of the Council; 
about the extent of the Pope’s jurisdiction—that is, about the 
meaning of the term “ faith and morals ” and of the term “ ex cathe- 
dra ”—and in facet, humanly speaking, about everything necessary 
to forni a judgment as to the precise position the Pope now occu- 
pies. In the controversy between Mr. Martin Archer Shee, a Catho- 
lic barrister, and Dr. Johnson, Archbishop Manning’s private secre- 
tary, as to the regularity of the proceedings of the Council, and 
especially of the form in which the Decrees were adopted, it seems 
clear, to the carnal eye, that Dr. Johnson got the worst of it. 
Lord Acton, nothing daunted, has come forward with his authori- 
ties for the charges he recently made against former Popes, 
and bas apparently held his ground on all points. Mr. De Lisle, 
too, a well-known Catholic gentleman who has founded an abbey 
on his estates and built several Catholic churches, writes an approval 
of Gladstone’s pamphlet, and protests strongly against the reckless 
statements of Monsignor Capel and Monsignor Patterson with re- 
gard to the Pope’s authority, and says “such pretensions will be 
endured no longer.” Mgr. Capel, in the meantime, shows a dis- 
position to take in sail, and tries to explain away the phrase, 
‘* personal infallibility of the Pope,” which he used, and somebody else 
shows that Mgr. Patterson's wild talk in the Contemporary Review 
was really justified by the language of the bull Unam Sanctam. 
In fact, nearly everybody in the fight has thus far produced a bull 
or decree to justify him. This bull was called out by a Papal quarrel 
with Philip the Fair, and declared that it was “ absolutely necessary 
for salvation to every human creature to be subject to the sovereign 
pontiff” ; whieh drew from Philip a vigerous denial of this doctrine, 
so far as temporals were concerned, in which he addressed the Pope 
as “Your Folly” (Tua Fatwitas)—instead of ‘Your Holiness ”—a 
form which apparently does not lose its use as the ages roll on. 


Apropos of all this, a very large gathering of English Catholics, 
both clerical and lay, is reported at Rome, and the correspondent 
of the London 7imes gives as a credible rumor the story that the 
English Bishops have submitted a plan for something in the nature 
of a Catholic revival in England—to be carried out by the establish- 
meut of new Catholic missions and periodicals, and the increased en- 
dowment of Catholic schools and colleges, with professors renowned 
for combined piety and learning, the raising of the standard of cul- 
ture for parish priests, and the extension of the operations of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. It would appear, too, from a lec- 
ture recently delivered in Dublin by Father Burke, at which Car- 
dinal Cullen presided, that the church, as far as Great Britaia is 
coucerned, is disposed to take the scientific bull by the horns, and 
accept any theory of the origin of life the philosophers may please 
to suggest which does not go behind matter, and in this way 
bring Huxley and Tyndall to confusion. This course is facilitated 
by the fact that the church is not tied to the Bible as the Protest- 
ants are, and makes Dr. Draper’s theory that science and the Ca- 
tholic Church cannot be “ reconciled,” while science and the Pro- 
testant Church can, look somewhat doubtful. The Osservatore 
Romano, the organ of the Vatican, in the meantime attempts none 
of the compromises or explanations of the English divines. It says, 
apropos of Gladstone’s pamphlet, that modern civilization had its 
origin through Protestantism, “ that is to say, through an open and 
wicked rebellion against Christ, and its increment through the strug- 
gles of rabid sephists,” and that he who opposes it “ is a servant of 
God, a worthy successor of the martyrs, a vindicator of true liberty.” 
Of the Pope’s Syllabus it says, “‘ Unhappy is he who does not recog- 
nize it as his law, a law superior tv all laws, because it is divine.” 
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Dr. Kenealy, the hero of the Tichborne trial, has at last been 
disbarred by the benchers of Gray’s Inn, to which he belonged, and 
the Lord Chancellor had previously, we believe, either resolved to 
strike his name from the list of Queen’s Counsel, or had actually 
done so. He has appealed to the judges. His career has been a 
strange one. He is a man of brilliant talents, of great forensic 
power, of high literary culture and considerable legal learning, and 
has achieved distinction as a writer of English verse, and, in spite 
of an erratic temper, had succeeded at the bar, and was made 
Queen’s Counsel, we believe, in 1863. His behavior at the Tich- 
borne trial was, however, very bad, and since then he has started and 
conducted a scurrilous paper called the Englishman, for the purpose 
of avenging himself on his enemies, a category which includes the 
judges, the jury in the Tichborne case, the leading members of the 
bar, and especially the members of his own Inn, all of whom he 
blackguarded in the regular Yahoo style, with which more than one 
organ of publie opinion has made us familiar here. After standing 
it a good while, the benchers of Gray’s Inn, of whom he is one, 
expelled him, and some public comment has been excited by the 
fact that the tribunal which has thus kicked him out of his profes- 
sion was composed, in part at least, of his personal enemies; to 
which the tribunal replies that it resembles a court-martial, and its 
members are therefore no more disqualified for sitting on him than 
the officers of a regiment or a brigade are for sitting on one of their 
own number, by whom they have been insulted, and who has been 
generally insubordinate and disorderly. 


The Deputies from Alsace-Lorraine in the German Parliament 
have for some time shown a disposition, by no means unnatural, to 
make themselves slightly unpleasant to the Imperial Gevernment, 
and even to put on an air not only of being oppressed but of being 
irreconcilable. The otber day they objected stoutly to a loan 
bill introduced on behalf of their province, on the ground that it 
provided for too large an endowment of the Strassburg University, 
and made appropriations for educational purposes in the interest of 
the empire rather than of the provinees themselves. This drew 
from Bismarck one of those declarations which his enemies call 
brutal, and which doubtless are brutal, but which have the sove- 
reign merit of doing away with all misunderstanding, and letting 
everybody know where he stands. In fact, we can hardly avoid 
He said 
the bill, it was quite true, did concern the empire and not the 
proevinees in question; that the university is to serve imperial 
purposes; that the provinces were conquered for the benefit of the 
empire, and are retained for the benefit of the empire; that the 
conduct of the deputies in the Imperial Parliament showed that a 
Provincial Parliament would not work; that his pelicy with re- 
gard to Alsace-Lorraine would “ always be guided by the interests 
of the empire and its safety; that he would not bé frightened 
from his course by reproaches, threats, or intimidation,” and that 
he built his hopes of peace and tranquillity on the rising generation, 
and must, therefore, see to their education. 





Count Arnim has been found guilty and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, the month he has already undergone to pass 
as part of the penalty. Nothing has transpired to enable one to 
form any clearer judgment as to the moral aspect of the treatment 
inflicted on him. It appears to be very plain, however, that he had 
acted illegally, perhaps defiantly, and in violation of good order and 
discipline, but then some allowance has to be made for the effect on 
aman of the Count’s temper and antecedents of his own estimate 
of himself and his importance, and of the habits bred by long and 
intimate friendship with his chief. The affair has ended somewhat 
ludicrously for those who believed it would result in Bismarek’s 
overthrow, or would lead to any startling revelations. A corres pon- 
dent in another column furnishes some useful information as to the 
law of the matter. 





LEGAL-TENDERS AND “THE DEBTOR CLASS.” 
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THE 
YUE proposal made by the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
| Legal-Tender Act should be repealed at an early day as re- 
re contracts, has caused a good deal of commotion among 
those politicians who iaught themselves that irredeemable 
paper is the true foundation of popular government; so much 
so that Mr. Kellev—whose sanity is vouched for by Mr. George W. 
Blunt—declares it would be “ the greatest crime committed since 
the partition of Poland.” It has caused, too, more or less: appre- 
hension among that remarkable body of persons now known in poli- 
tical discussion as ‘the debtor class,” and who are popularly sup- 
posed to be very poor and needy and in constant fear of a visit 
from the sheriff, but who, whenever one calls for names and goes into 
particulars, are usually found living in large mansions, in Beacon 
Street, Fifth Avenue, and Chestnut Street, with huge safes stuffed 
full of stocks and bonds, but especially stocks. 
Now, we are among the number of those who hold that Mr. Bris- 
tow’s plan would be not only harmless as regards future contracts, 
but as harmless as regards all contracts as any change in the eur- 
rency of which due notice is given can ever be; and that the popular 
fondness for the legal-tender character of the Government paper is 
based on a delusion as to the power of Government over any paper 
not redeemable in coin—a delusion current even among educated 
men ever since 1861, and of which Mr. Chase took advantage in a 
very adroit way when he issued paper-money in sufficient quantities 
to give his bonds the appearance of being sold at par when they 
were really being sold at sixty cents on the dollar. Whenever the 
history of the war comes to be thoroughly written, with due atten- 
tion to the civil side of the struggle, the state of the popular mind 
on this subject will furnish materials for a chapter of extraordinary 
interest, as illustrative of the curious psychological suppert which 
even a system of bad finance may draw from patriotic enthu- 
siasm. ‘The opinion has prevailed from the date of the first issue of 
greenbacks almost down to this hour that the poor and “ the debtor 
elass,” and in fact consumers generally. were protected in some 
way against creditors and vendors by the fact that the greenbacks 
were made a legal-tender. The truth is that neither the Govern- 
ment nor anybody else, exeept debtors on eontracts made before 
the war, derived any advantage from it whatever. All persons who 
had made contracts before 1861, or during the yearc 1861-2, falling 
due before 1864 or until the decline in gold set in, undoubtedly 
made money by the payment of their creditors in the depreciated 
paper, On the other hand, all persons who made contracts 
in the years 1862-3-4 which have matured since 1865, have lost 
money, owing to the appreciation of the paper since that time, so 
that it may be said that “the debtor class,” as a whole, has made 
very little if anything by paper legal-tenders. Any one who made 
contracts during or before the year 1862 payable any time before 
the close of 1269, profited by the legal-tenders. Any one who made 
contracts in 1263 payable before 1869, came out about even; any 
one who made contracts in 1864 payable any time since that, how- 
ever, has lost heavily. The debtors of 1865, in like manner, only 
escaped by paying in or before 1869. ‘The same may be said of the 
debtors of 1866, 1867, and 1268. 
in fact, the following table of the average price of gold each year 
based on the highest price of each month—and dropping the frac- 
tiouns—from 1862 to 1873, will show better than anything we can say 
the vicissitudes through which “ the debtor class” have passed{since 
the suspension of specie payments, in spite of the legal-tenders : 
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It will thus be seen that the greenback has risen over thirty-three 
per cent. in value as compared to gold since the war, or, in other 
words, that aman who made a contract in 1865 has, in paying his 
obligations under it now, to pay one-third more in the money of the 
world, or foreign goods, than he emtemplated at that period. In 
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the years 1869-70, the greenbacks rose iu value fully one-seventh, 
which ought, under the theories we hear propounded as to the dread 
ful effects that would result from a further rise of ten or eleven per 
cent., to have ruined the debtors of 1869, but as yet there has not 
been, so far as we have heard, a word of complaint fromthem. They 
appear, in fact, to be able to stand any fluctuations in the value of 
the currency, however great, as long as they do not bring us back 
to specie payments or a gold basis, and remind one of a patient who 
should say to his. physician, “Physic me, doctor! amputate my 
legs and arms, cauterize, cup, bleed, or trepan me as much as you 
please, but for heaven’s sake don’t cure me, or I shall die.” 

Nothing, too, could illustrate more forcibly than this table the 
fallacy of supposing that the legal-tender quality of the greenbacks 
gave them any stability in value, or did anything for them be- 
yond making them an effective instrument in the hands of such 
debtors as were able to pay off their liabilities, previously con- 
tracted, between 1862 and 1865. Nor did the Government gain more 
by it than private persons, as avy one may satisfy himself by an ex- 
amination of the priees it had to pay for the commodities it pur- 
chased during the war, and the rates in gold at which it sold its 
bonds. Its paper circulated, as nearly as can be ascertained, pre- 
cisely as one might have expected it to cireulate as a promissory note 
of the United States, which nobody need have taken unless he 
pleased. The non-interest-bearing notes of such a government 
would, like its interest-bearing bonds, always have had a certain 
value in the market, whieh would have been, we venture to assert, 
about what that of the greenbacks was. They would have risen 
and fallen, according to the quantity of them issued, and according 
to the ups and downs of the war, as the legal-tenders actnally did. 
Moreover, they would bave been used as curreney pretty much as 
the legal-tenders were. There is a notion afloat, which the admirers 
of the greenbacks studiously spread and uphold, thafGovernment 
notes without the legal-tender character would not have circulated 
as money unless they were redeemable in coin at the Treasury on de- 
mand, but there is no foundation for this either in the history of finance 
or in our experience of human nature.. Anything which furnishes a 
convenient currency, and which has a fair prospect of redemption 
some time or other, always eirculates in hard times at some rate. 
Indeed, there are numerous examples of the circulation of things 
as currency which had no intrinsic value, and were never likely to 
have any, because they supplied for the moment the needs of trade. 
The greenbacks would always have circulated, as the promises to 
pay of a powerful nation, though of ;course at an open discount 
instead of a covert one. Gold would not have gone wholly out of 
use, because there would have been a certain demand for it. So that 
when you asked the price of a thing you would have been told what it 
was in coin, and also what it was in paper, and you would doubtless 
have been allowed to pay in either; for the notion that dealers refuse 
to carry on business unless they can get payment in the money they 
prefer, instead of the money customers find it most convenient to give 
them, is another of those illusions got up by “the debtor class,” and 
which also has no foundation in experience. Dealers always sell for 
the kind of money the mass of customers have to offer, and protect 
tuemselves against its possible badness in fixing their price. This 
is what they would have done in taking greenbacks, even if green- 
backs -had never been made a legal-tender. This, too, is 


exactly what. they did after greenbacks had been made a Iegal- — 
tender. ‘ The debtor class” supposed foolishly that when they a 


went into a store and asked the price of a thing, and the store- 


keoper gave it them in paper, he thought nothing about the | 


real price in gold; and that this forgetfulness of his was due 
to the salutary legal-tender feature stamped on the paper by 
the wisdom-of Congress. But there could not bea greater mis- 


take.. When he marked his price ona piece of goods, he always. 


calculated, first what it cost him in gold, and then what he would 
sell it atin paper; and in doing this he considered first what the 
discount on paper was at that moment, and then added it to his 
paper price.. Then he considered what the diseount might become 
under the influence of fresh issues or military disasters when he 
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came to pay his notes, or renew his stock, and added something 
more in order to cover the risk thus incurred. If we were to-day 
to ask any dealer in the United States whether in marking his 
goods at any time since IS8Gl, the legal-tender character of the 
greenbacks made any difference to him, he would be pretty certain 
to reply that he never thought of them except as paper in which 
he would probably be paid, and whica was at that time depreciat- 
ed in the market, and likely to remain so. The notion that it was 
money like gold did not enter into his head. He dealt with it as 
he would deal with cowries in Africa or government notes in Hayti. 
It was only barbarian politicians like Logan, or ignerant negroes, 
who made fetish of it, and worshipped or wept ever it. 

The Government ought not, however, to do anything to the paper 
which may possibly change its value as between parties to existing 
contracts, except as a means of redeeming it in gold. It was 
guilty of a great wrong when it in this manner interfered 
with existing contracts in Ieél. That wrong was recog- 
nized fully when the war was over; and the Supreme Court at- 
tempted to prevent its continuous perpetration, when all semblance 
of excuse for it had ceased, by the decision in Hepburn v. Gris- 
wold, which was afterwards set aside by the intervention of two 
new judges, the majority of the Court then deciding in effect that 
the power of raising forced loans and permitting debtors to defraud 
their creditors was constitutional, and might prove necessary to the 
national safety. This was a great misfortune; for the interference 
of a government to disappoint the reasonable and lawful expecta- 
tions of men in their private dealings is the mode in which national 
swindling is most commonly committed. It ought not, therefore, 
to be repeated. Any man who has made a contract which he ex- 
pected to pay, and his creditor expected him to pay, in greenbacks, 
at such discount as prevailed in the market, ought not to be disap- 
pointed by any legislation which has not for its object the fulfilment 
of Government obligations. But Mr. Bristow does not propose any 
such disappointment. He proposes simply that any man who 
mukes a contract now, payable on or after a certain date, shall un- 
derstand that it will be payable in eosin, and nothing else. There is 
nothing objectionable about this. It simply makes legally impera- 
tive the calculation which prudent men have always hitherto made, 
Whether openly or privately. Every man who has made contracts 
during the last fourteen years has really made his calculations in 
gold, though he may have expressed them in paper. What Mr. 
Bristow proposes now is that he shall not only make but express 
them in gold. There is here no interference with the obligation of 


contracts, aud no encouragement or suggestion of any description of | 


fraud ; and if the suggestion forms part of a scheme for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks in coin within a reasonable period, it is abso- 
lutely free from objection of any kind. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

HE creation of a new department of the Government by act of 
Congress in 1870 was looked upon by lawyers generally 
throughout the country with a good deal of satisfaction. The steady 
increase of the number of States and of the population of the 
country, aud the growing importance of the business of the United 
States courts, had begun to render it necessary to organize in some 
way the legal machinery at Washington. The courts were overrun 
with business, while the numerous legal officers of the Government, 
scattered over a vast extent of territury or huddled together in the 
various bureaus in the Distriet of Columbia, were subject to littie or 
no organized discipline, responsible to no common bead, and were 
frequently engaged in the solution of legal questions at cross-pur- 
poses, to the great delay of justice and confusion of law. ‘To 
remedy these evils, so far as they related to the courts, Congress in- 


creased the number of Federal judges, and the new offices were | 
filled by the President to the satisfaction of the public and the legal | 


profession. To remedy the confusion, continually growing worse 
confounded, in the other branch, it was decided to create a new de- 
partment of the Government, having at its head the Attorney- 
General, and under bim all the legal advisers of the various depart- 














date of the act ef Congress increasing his powers. 


wees - sass 
ments, as well as the district-attorneys in thelr various districts, in 
sucha way as to give the Attorney-General for the time being com- 
plete control of the suits brought by and of the legal advice given te 
the United States. The name given the new bureau was the De- 
partment of Justice—a misnomer, certainly, for there is little resem- 
blance between an American Attorney-Gener 
Minisier of Justice. 


uo and a European 
Possibly we may see in the magnification of 
the title evidence of a vagueness of design oa the part of the authors 
of the bill. 

The new judges have, we believe, performed their duties satis 
factorily ; the Department of Justice has discharged its new fune- 
tions peculiarly. So far as it was inteaded to give the Attorney- 
General more power, and to make him the head of the machinery 
for executing laws, it has worked admirably. We has for some 
vears made and unmade governors, reprimanded judges, and issued 
orders for enforcement or non-euforecement of Jaws through a large 
part of the country, pretty much at his discretion; and almost the 
last news from Washington is that a caucus of Southern Republi- 
can Congressmen have determined that the only way 
peace and tranquillity at the South is by appropriatiog money for 
the War Department and the Department of Justice, making the 
appropriation for two years instead of one, so that it may not be in- 
terfered with by the Democrats when the next House comes toge- 
ther. 1 is only afew weeks since it was given out from Washing- 
ton that a highly respectable judge had earned the displeasure of 
the Department of Justice, by returning answers to the questions of 
agrand jury on the construction of statutes of the United States. 
Indeed, as most of the Attorney-General’s important operations do 
not consist of acts of any kind for which he ean be held responsible, 
but merely of legal opinions, be enjoys perhaps a more utterly ire 
sponsible power than any other officer even of our despotic system. 
The President may be impeached ; members of Congress may be ex 


to restore 


| pelled ; but when the Attorney-General, having a certain state of 


facts presented to him, and being asked, on the faets, what is the 
law, replies that the law js so-and-so, when it is as matter of fuet 
exactly the reverse—for him no punishment 
seems possible. 

For these reasons, the most important thing in organizing the 
Department of Justice was the selection of a fit person as Atterney- 
General. Reforms in departments of government are not automatic. 
Their character depends generally on that of the men who 
undertake to carry them out; and it is not due to the cevso- 
Tious disposition of the public that the administration of the 
Department of Justice has become identified with the name and 
career of the present Attorney-General, Mr. George Hf. Williams, he 
having been the most prominent incumbent of the office since the 
Mr. Williams 
has had an opportunity of appearing publicly on some very imper- 
tant occasions, when large interests were involved, and onthe whole 
he has been, strictly speaking, a more conspicnous Attorney-Gen- 
eral than any of his distinguished predecessors. He has appeared 
as legal adviser to the Government in all the Reconstruction cases 
which have arisen ; he has undertaken on behalf of the Government 
to recover large sums of money of which it was unquestionably de 
frauced by the Crédit-Mobilier corporators; he has attempted to 
guide the Government through the intricacies of the Virgrnius case ; 
he has very recently advised the Government with regard to the 
Pacific Mail subsidy ; he has been a candidste for the Chief-Justice- 
ship. In some ef these cases his knowledge of the law has been 
put to the test, in others his judgment and discretion, and in his 
candidature for the Supreme Court his whole previous life and 
character were carefully examined. From the glare of publicity which 
has been shed upon his office, we are in a position to determine 
pretty accurately the character and value of the “ Department of 
Justice.” We shall not attempt to discuss here the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s proceedings and advice uader the Reconstruction acts, but 


is provided, nor evea 


merely touch upon certain points lying wholly without the domain 
of party politics. 
In the Virginius case, Mr. Williams had an opportunity of sbow- 
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ing what he knew of international law. The Virginius was a 
Cuban vessel, well known to all the world and to the Government 
to be engaged in a hostile expedition against a friendly state. Her 
character was indeed a matter of such common notoriety that the 
Government has been strongly suspected of a grave dereliction of 
duty in not preventing her ever having the opportunity of making 
the attempt to invade Cuba. Having been driven off in attempting 
to land a hostile expedition on the shores of the island, she was 

high seas, and, after some hasty drum-head pro- 


aa captured on the 
“ . - . 
q ie, large numbers of those on board were shot, some of them 


being English and some American citizens. This execution furnished 
a ground for just complaint; but the Attorney-General, on the case 
being referred to him, decided that the real outrage was not so much 
the execution as it was the fact that the Virginius was flying the 
American flag at the time of her capture—thus taking the extraordi- 
nary position that any pirate or buecaneer who could manage to 
procure a fraudulent register and a piece of bunting with stars and 
stripes on it, could bid defiance to any government, hovering about 
its coasts just three miles out, and landing hostile expeditions 
whenever opportunities should occur. The capture of the vessel 
by Spain was justified by one of the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law—the right of self-defence; and in the end we were 
obliged to dispense with the salute to the flag, and to bind ourselves 
te have the Virginius and all concerned in the violation of our laws 
proceeded against in the courts. Meanwhile, the English Govern- 
ment, simply proceeding against Spain on the ground of the mas- 
sacre, recovered indemnity without having any flag in the case 
at all. This was a curious termination of the case, looking at it 
from any point of view; and we are forced to come to the conclusion 
to which nearly every well-known publicist in the country who has 
discussed the question seems to have come, including Mr. R. H. 
Dana, jr., of Boston, the editor of Wheaton, and President Wool- 
sey of Yale College, that the opinion of the Attorney-General 
shows a singular ignorance of the principles which govern the inter- 
course of nations. 

The law of nations, however, is, in the opinion of some jurists, 
so difficult tu reduce to fixed rules, and so coarse in the sanetions it 
imposes, that they are inclined to devote themselves to other 
branches. If Mr. Williams belonged to this class, it would be fairer 
to compare him with men like O’Conor and the late Judge Curtis, 
than with Mr. Webster; and his friends might on this account pre- 
fer to have him judged by his opinions on questions of municipal 
law. The Pacific Railroad was built, as every one knows, by the 
Crédit-Mobilier Company, and the money came from the United 
States. The construction was, from first to last, tainted with fraud, 
and after the exposure in Congress it was determined to recover the 
money in the courts. Into the question of the proper method of 
doing this it is unnecessary to enter here. It is enough to say that 
Congress passed an act directing the Attorney-General to recover 
the money in one of the United States Courts. The interests invelved 
were enormous: the defendants were represented by the ablest law- 
yers that could be found in the country; the United States were 
represented by Mr. Williams. Whether he had a strong case or a 
weak ease we shall not definitcly know until it is decided by the 
Supreme Court at Washington; but as to how well the Govern- 
ment’s interests were represented by him there is no doubt. He 
made a failure; he made even so bad an appearance, and exposed 
so much ignorance of his case and his duties, that the contrast be- 
tween himself and Mr. Evarts (himself an ex-Attorney-General), 
became almost painfully ludicrous. 

Turning to the Pacific Mail ease, we find that the matter of the 
payment of the subsidy was recently turned over to the Attorney- 
General. The Pacific Mail is a company which hardly belongs to a 
class that we should expect Government officials to look ou with a 
favorabie eye in doubtful eases. It is, to be sure, an American line; 
but, on the other hand, its stock is the foot-ball of speculators ; its 
management is so reckless that a list of ten ships has been recently 
made out as lost by it; and, worse than this, it is strongly suspected 
that the aet authorizing the subsidy was obtained by fraud and cor- 
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ruption. Add to this the fact that the subsidy was to be paid tothe 
company on the condition of their baving ships of a certain class to 
perform the service, and you have the case which the Attorney- 
General had before him. There was a clear technical default on the 
part of the company, and at the first blush it would seem that the 
Government had an excellent opportunity of getting out of a very 
suspicious bargain. Under these circumstances, the Attorney- 
General decided in favor of the subsidy, and on the ground of the 
bona fides of the company. The case, it will be seen, was a mixed 
matter of fact and law, and involved no delicate points of inter- 
national or municipal jurisprudence. It was rather a case involv- 
ing discretion and good sense. 

But we have not only had these public illustrations of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s judgment and forensie skill an1 legal attainments, we have 
also had an indirect official enquiry into his qualifications for office, 
when the Senate had his name under consideration for the Chief- 
Justiceship. It was then discovered, not that his character was 
bad, for we doubt whether the “charges” under which he was 
laboring at the time were substantially proved, but that he was no 
lawyer. He had acquired what legal experience he possessed in 
Oregon. He proved to be, in fact, a politician who turned his law 
to account in the scramble for place, but professionally had neither 
reputation nor the right to it. Indeed, his nomination was publicly 
denounced by the Bar Association of this city as that of a man 
‘‘ wanting” in the qualifications of “intellect, experience, and repu- 
tation.” It is safe to say that the evidence brought before the 
Senate at that time showed him quite as unfit to be the head of the 
‘Department of Justice” as to be Chief-Justice. 

Such is the professional history, so far as the public knows it, of 
Mr. Williams and his Department. There may have been a multi- 
tude of cases which he has decided correctly ; as he has many faith- 
ful subordinates, the routine work of the office may have been well 
done where he has not interfered with it. But the cases in which 
a minister ef justice puts himself to the test are the public and - 
notorious ones in which he appears as the chief legal officer of the 
country. Particularly is this so when he appears before the country 
in charge of machinery for the improvement of a branch of admin- 
istration. As we observed the other day, “ reform” in the minds of 
nine-tenths of the people who demand it does not mean a mere 
change or amendment of laws—it means the substitution of men fit- 
ted by character, reputation, ability, and attainments in positions 
of trust and authority for incompetent or corrupt place-hunters. 
When the Department of Justice was instituted, the Administration 
had a good opportunity for improvement within narrow and well- 
defined limits, but people smile now when they hear of the “ De- 
partment of Justice,” because it means merely to them Mr. George 
H. Williams. We doubt if the Democrats, should they carry the 
next Presidential election, will have any better field for the exercise 
of their loudly-expressed desire for refcrm than in the appointment 
of Mr. Williams’s successor. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN AS PUBLIC TEACHERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT raises in another column a question of considerable 

interest (apropos of what we have recently said of Professor Tyndall's 
utterances at Belfast), which seems to call for a fuller explanation of our 
meaving. Mr. Tyndall's views as to the origin of life have ondoubtedly 
great psychological interest. So have those of any eminent physicist who 
is constantly working, as he is, on the edge of the great mystery, and, even 
in a trifling degree, pushing bac its limits. But then his views in the case 
under discussion were not offered as a psychological study, but as a real 
contribution to the explanation of a problem of great moment; and 
our objection to his offering them in the way in which he did offer them 
is justifiable, we think, on grounds which we shall state as briefly as 
possible. 

Science is in all but undisputed possession of the physical world, ard it is 
making claims which grow stronger every day to jurisdiction over the moral 
and meutal world, which it ivsinuates, if it does not allege, ave but provinces 
of the physical world. The scientific man not on!y tetls me how the earth was 
prepared for me to inhabit, aud how I grew ou its sarface inte the kind of 
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animal that I am—“ an unstable chemical combination,” held together by an 
instrumentality which he calis ‘‘ vital force "—but he says he is almoct cer- 
tain that my mental action, and consequently my morals, are the result of 
chemical or mechanical changes in the structure of my brain, and that he 
greatly doubts whether my freedom of the will, over which I crow so much 
as distinguishing me from the brutes. is not an illusion ; for he adds that he is 
at present engaged in the study of sociology as well as of biology, and ex- 
pects to show us before long that though he cannot tell how any one of us 
will behave, he is able to predict pretty accurately how a herd of us, forming 
what we call a nation, will conduct ourselves under given circumstances. 
In fact, he knows all about us, either jointly or severally. He knows the 
origin and composition of our bodies, the source of our gestures, appetites, 
affections, tastes, and customs; the origin and history of our habitat; the 
effect,on our structure and meutal action of ail gases, deposits, exposures, 
permeations, and environments of every description. He is competent, 
and he maintains that nobody else is, to tell us what to eat, drink, and 
avoid—when to marry, how to bring up our children; to indicate the source 
ef our vices, and determine the exact nature and extent of what we 
eall our moral responsibility ; and to point out the proper mode of getting 
rid of our disgusting remains after death. 

Now, these claims taken together really constitute a demand on our 
physica! and moral submission and obedience such as were never made by 
any order of priests since the world began. They make the pretensions of 
the Pope and the Councils seem slight and shadowy, because while the 
Church has always had a clear-cut theory of the universe, she has admitted 
that the world was governed by an apparently capricious Deity, whose pur- 
poses she could not reveal, though it was her business to appease him. The 
scientific man, un the other hand, professes to be the minister of a power in 
whom is really no variableness, and whose plans can be foreshadowed, and 
whose rule over the universe is absolute, and of whose requirements 
he, in his character of chemist, or biologist, or physiologist, or natural- 
ist, is the only interpreter. We doubt much whether the contempt of a 
medieval doctor for a lay ovinion on a theological question was any greater 
than that of a natural philosopher.in our day for a non-scientific opinion 
on a scientific question; aud, as we have just pointed out, all-questions are 
rapidly becoming scientific questions. 

But no matter what solution of the problem of liberty and necessity 
sociologists may reach, the fact is that the great bulk of the work of the 
world will always have to be done on the theory that man’s will is free. 
By this we do not mean to lay down dogmatically, with the metaphysicians, 
that men’s voluntary actions are in any part undetermined by what has pre- 
ceded and accompanies them in the characters and circumstances of the 
agents; or are absolutely capricious, baffling the computation of infinite 
intelligence; we mean only that to finite intelligences (including the 
scientific men) the case is practically as the metaphysicians putit. All 
that is essential in what we maintain against the preaching of the “ scien- 
tists " is, that men’s actions, whether determined or not by their antecedents 
and surroundings, cannot be scientifically predicted or guided, even so well 
as the weather; or can be foreknown only in vague outlines, and in partica- 
lars which are dubiously volitional. Such prediction and guidance as are 
possible in the simplest of the physical sciences, astronomy, and iu the 
exactest of useful and experimental* arts, are as impossible in buman 
actions (notwithstanding the pretensions of the scientists) as if these 
actions were absolutely free from the law of causation. The poor 
fellow whose case Professor Huxley commented on at Belfast, as a sug- 
gestion, if not me. ~f the bypothesis that man is an automaton, was not 
and could not eated as an automaton by his officers when they were 
holding the burnimug village of Bazeilles, amid sights and sounds of the 
utmost horror. By far the larger part of human activity will always have 
to be aroused or stimulated by agencies by no means scientific. Doctors, 
lawyers, ministers. teachers. legislators, soldiers, editors, must always play 
a very prominent part in carrying on human society, and must constantly 
rely for snezess —_ processes which a scientific man might smile over. Mr. 
Herbert Spe iis latest work on the ‘ Study of Sociology,’ twitting Mr. 
Gladstone « wf this gentlemau’s objections to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, nevert.. ats his mental attitude, which is one of combined reliance 
on Providence 1 human exertion, as an illustration of “ the healthful 
process of comp se between the old and the new” which is going on in the 
public mind genevally in our day. He mentions as other illustrations of the 
same thing the fact that when the Prince of Wales “ outlived certain abnor- 
mal changes in his blood,” on his recovery “ providential aid and natural 
causation were unitedly recognized by a thanksgiving to God and a baronetey 
to the doctor;” and he adds that “while the prayers with which each 
legislative sitting commences show a nominal belief in an immediate Divine 
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reasons which the speeches assign, show us a real belief that the effects wil! 
be determined by the agencies set to work.” Mr. Spencer evidently, how 
ever, thiuks this state of mind is of recent origin, and is transitory, and the 
“the old”’ will before long give way wholly to ‘the new.” — This is a point 
on which we may, howeter, permit ourselves to diifer with him. 
about as much chance of any such consummation as there is of the mass of 
} 


Is AS O1G 


+ 


here is 
inen receiving a thorough scientific training. The * us 
civilization itself. To go no further back, Cesar, after t 

and Cotta, held out the prospect of deliverance to the troops through * the 
favor of the immortal gods and their own valor,” and Cromwell's advice to his 
troops in Ireland, “‘ Put your trust in God and keep your powder dry,” has 
almost passed into a proverbial expression of the popular notion of the rela 
tion between faith and works. So, still more recently, when the ok 

judge, Lord Braxfield we think it was, warned a prevaricating witvess that 
“the eye of Almighty God and of the police of Edinburgh was upon him,” 
he mentioned two sanctions for truth-telling which his audience recog 
nized as about equally powerful. People may cease to beliey 
now call Providence, but as long as they sometimes see the best-laid schemes 
niiscarry and the wisest and most heroic efforts fail, or, at other times, see fools ° 
and sluggards carry off the prizes of life, they will put in the place of Pros 
dence some other deity which scientific men will probably: think 
temptible. They will worship Fortune or Fate, or, in other words, the dis 
turbing, uncertain clement in human life, if they can worship nothing else 
until such times as science makes it as easy to govern, or teach, or fight, or 
cure, or persuade. as to caleulate an eclipse or decompose water. 
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he defeat of Sabinus 
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This amounts to saying, however, that the great body of men will always re 
main to a greater or less extent under the domination of authority in the con 
duct of their lives. Nut knowing themselves where the line lies which separates 
the certain from the uveertain, they will listen reverently to anybody whe 
does or says he does. The training which will enable a man to stand up 
against or overhaul the conclusions of the leading scientists of the day 
subjects over which they claim jurisdiction, will never be 


ou 


given in schools or 





colleges to the buik of any community. The great majority will always 
have to sit at somebody’s feet, and take their truths on trust from somelod 

who professes to have made a special study of them. In times past th 
clergy have occupied this relation to the people. There are numerous signs 
now that the scientific men are gradually taking their place, and that t ure 
by no means unwilling to take it; but it is of great impertanee tuat 


they should not be allewed to make priests of themsely 


we should not forget that there are more things in heaven 
than are dreamt of in any man’s philosophy. They, like the rest of 


us, are “unstable combinations,” vital foree. 
They are modified by various external 

tem is disturbed, that of the bishops, by 
gestion, by cold, by heat, by ambition and self-love, and 


with varying amounts of 


agencies. Their nervous sys 
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divers other 
passions. They are consequently, ministers and interpreters of nature though 
they be, liable to fall into many sorts of errors and illusions, and it is the 
duty of those who have to live under them to sce to it that they do not get 
into the way, like that with which the clergy have been so often reproached, 
of considering themselves and science as the same thing, and givir 
their own utterances as if they were hers. They are constantly tempted 
and stimulated into this attitude by the intoxicstin 
admiration. There are already plenty of people ready to receive anything 
Tyndall or Huxley says as scientific, whether it be a mere guess or the 
result of experimental demonstration, just as plain Catholics will surely take 
all the Pope says as ‘‘ gospel truth,” whether he speaks ex cathedrd or not. 
For instance, we have no doubt that Professor Tyndall's history at Belfast 


¢ forth 


¢ influence of popular 


impressed most of his audience as fully as reliable as his pure science, yet 
on the former he was no authority at all, and made some evident mistakes. 
The only way to guard against this sacerdotal tendency—‘for so we may 
call it—is to insist on scientific men adhering rigidly to their own rules of 
reasoning. The public ought not to permit their appearance in the meta- 
physical or theological arena, to clothe pure speculation with the authority 
derived, and only derivable, from careful experimentation. The objection 
to their joining the theu.. vians and metaphysicians in speculating about 
the first cause, is that in doin, so they are departing, which the theologians 
are not, from their own method, an] drawing conclusions which science for- 
bids them to draw. The reason why the public listens to them with defer- 
ence is, that it believes that they are now the only teachers whose asser- 
tions are made on the strength of inductions from facts. In short, the 
definition given by Newton in the ‘Principia’ of a scientist’s position 
with regard to such questions as Tyndall tonched on at Belfast when 
he made his about matter, to which the publie 
supposes that scientists in our day adhere, and it to which 
the public ought to insist on their adhering if they are going to play the 


* confession ” is one 


is one 
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The 


on nearly all great moral problems of our time, and are 
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pari of le cturers 


suing to wake a practice of submitting to promiscuous audiences the darkest 


Nation. 


And most tremendous suggestions of the laboratory aud the dissecting-room. 
Newton is Giseussing the souree of gravity, just as Tyndall was disoussing 
the source of life, and thongh Newton is addressing a xcientifie audience be 
thus cle iis covelusious carefully of all speculative vapor: “ But hitherto | 


o discover the cause of these properties of gravity 


from phenomena, and T frame no hypotheses, for whatever is not deduced 
from phenome is to be calied a hypothesis, and hypotheses, whether meta- 
physical or physical, whether of ocealt qualities or mechanical, have no 






place in experiwental philosophy. In this philosophy particular properties 
are inferred from the phevomena and afterwards rendered general by in- 
duction ; thus it was that the impenetrability, the mobility and impulsive 
force of bodies, and the laws of motion and gravitation, were discovered.” 

Scientific men are, we believe, of opinion now that Newton was 
too cautious about hypotheses, and had too much aversion to them. 
Newton treated in such brief and ovscure terms of hypothesis and its 
use in science in the passages usually quoted, that his meaning ought 
to be sought in his practice. this it appears evident that he 
did not mean by the hypotheses he condemned the questions, sup- 
positions, or interrogations of nature, in which his imagination was 


even more fertile than Kepler’s; but any assumptions not proved by 


From 


induction from phenomena cirectly, or indirectly through the mathematical ’ 


deduction of consequences, which could be tested by observation or experi 
ment. In the beginning of his ‘System of the World,’ he proposes to treat 
by this latter method, or, as he says, “in a mathematical way,’ the theory 
of gravity, or of the centripetal force (which is all that he asserts of its 
nature) that holds the planets iu their orbits, “in order to avoid all ques- 
tions about the nature or quality of this force, which we would not Le un- 
derstood to determine by any hypothesis.’ Kepler, Descartes, Hooke, and 
others had attempted such hypotheses; that is, assumptions from which 
they deduced nothing “in a mathematical way " that if found trae would 
prove th Such were the hypo- 
theses which Newton did not make, er at least tried to avoid, more par- 


e hypothesis, or if false would disproye it. 


ticularly (it ought to be noted) in respect to the theory of gravity, 
which he wished especially to disencumber from unnecessary  con- 
siderations. In hypotheses of the other sort, that is, questions, or 


Their value, 
or even of rashness, in framing them, in the 
pursuit of scientific truth, are admitted. Hyery successful explorer probably 
owes a large measure of his success to his readiness in inventing them ; and 


rerifiable hypotheses, no genius was ever more fertile. 


aud the value of fertility, 


in fact, all that scientific men exact of cach other with regard to them is, 
that they shall not be held one minute aiter the attempt to verify them by 
An investigator may, in short, use 
as many of them as he finds necessary for his purpose—that purpose being 
the discovery of some law of nature—and cast them aside without dis- 
Sut this license is granted solely on 
the supposition that he remains in his laboratory or observatory, and 
communicates ouly with his fellows in the course of his investigations. 
It certainly was never contemplated, and ought not uow to be suf- 
fered, that when scientific men step forward as popular lecturers before pro- 
miscuous audiences, they may produce their various unverified and perhaps 
unverifiable guesses, and offer them for inspection as quasi-scientitic results 
which plain people would do well to ponder and retain in their memories. 

it may be replied by some one that Mr. Darwin bas not acted on this rule, 
has promulgated a theory of the origin of species in general, and of the 
But he did not produce 
it until he was able to accompany it with an enormous mass of evidence, 
to present it in a book on which he had spent many years of labor, or 
without surrounding all his positions with the most careful limitations 
and reserves. If anybody draws from his suggestions stronger inferences 
than they can be made to support, it is certainly not for want of pains on his 
part. It ought vot to be forgotten that one of the greatest scientific men 
who ever lived—Kepler—preceded his great discoveries by a series of fanci- 
ful hypotheses, of which his biographers are ashamed; that he believed in 
astrology, and even cast nativities. It is not at all unreasonable to ask 
men of to lay down the rule for themselves, pot 
to cathedrd to popular audiences avy hypothesis as 
scientific which, while it is capable of producing great moral confusion, is 
It may be true, fur instance, that matter con- 
and it 


an examination of the facts has failed. 


credit when he finds them worthless. 


| 
una 


human race in particular, which is still unproved. 


science, therefore, 


commuvicate ex 


not capable of verification. 


tains “the promise and potency of every form and quality of life,” 


may be interestivg to Mr. Tyndall's friends to kuow that he believes it; but 
the verification of this hypothesis is and must for ever remain beyond the 
boundary of experimental evidence. 
too seriously. 


After all, perhaps we treat the matter 
The scientific spirit is so much diffused that it would, we 
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admit, be difficult if not impossible to build up in our time anything like a 
scientific church, with charlatans or bigots for the clergy; but it is worth 
while, in the interest of the unlearned and unstable, to utter a protest that 
may at least help to keep the young scientists modest. and self-distrustful, or, 
in other words, thoroughly scientific. 
THE STATE OF PARTIES IN FRANCE. 
Parts, Dec. 4. 

A T the time when the Chamber meets again after its long recess, it will 
41 perhaps not be inopportune to make a geueral review of all our parties 
and, as it were, a reconuoissauce of their positions. I will at once 
begin with the party which has become, in the opinion of many, the most 
formidable—the Bonapartists, The forces which have been at work in its 
favor are of two kinds; some are negative, some positive. The negative 
forces have been the famous pacte de Bordeaux, the want of a definitive 
government, and the faults of the Comte de Chambord. During the whole 
period of the Gambetta Government and of the struggles of the country 
with the invaders, the Legitimists had takeu an excellent position in the 
country ; they had accepted the role of adventurers, and had fought at Coul- 
miers and other places. Everybody was astonished when the country, at 
the end of the war, sent to Bordeaux a very large number of Legitimists ; 
the Orleanists were even in larger numbers. It was evident that the in- 
stinects of the people could never fiud better expression than at a moment 
when France was in danger, and when the nation turned its eyes on the men 
whom it judged the most capable, the most trustworthy, the most honest. 
The Assembly, when it met at Bordeaux, was monarchical; but M. Thiers 
took advantage of the old divisions of the Legitimists aad the Orleanists, 
and he made the famous truce which placed him in possession of the govern- 
ment. The monarchical tide was only arrested for a moment; it rose 
against the Commune with an overwhelming force ; and when the troops re- 
entered the capital. still covered with barricades, the proclamation of the 
Monarchy on the smouldering ruins of the Tuileries would have been ap- 
plauded by all the Conservatives in the provinces. M. Thiers continued to 
oppose the efforts of the Monarchists, and when it became evideut that he 
‘had only used the truce he had imposed on all parties in the interest of a 
party, the Monarchical majority of the Chamber hurled him from power on 
the famous night of the 24th of May. 

The crown was soon afterwards offered to the Comte de Chambord. The 
representative of the branch of Orléans had gone to Frohsdorff and declared 
that he recognized in the eldest Bourbon the only legitimate pretender ; the 
two fractions of the Monarchical party had forgotten all their old differences ; 
the Orleanists bad sacrificed their ambitions, their preferences, in the inter- 
est of France and of a union which the progress of commanistic and anar- 
chical ideas, as well as the defeats of the war, had rendered absolutely 
necessary. I veed not say what followed. The Comte de Chambord showed 
himself quite unworthy of the high trust which Providence offered him. He 
did not understand his time, his country, his duty. But this great monar- 
chical tide, which had set in as early as the beginning of the war, which had 
become all the more impatient as it had been stopped by so many obstacles, 
could it cease to flow? It could not run in the old monarchical channel; it 
was quite natural that, after some hesitation, it should return to the iately- 
abandoned channel of the Empire. And when onee instincts have found 
their pole, it is marvellous how obediently intelligence will find arguments in 
their favor. Even the death of the Bmperor Napoleon served the Bonapart- 
ist cause; the peasants made the legend of the vanquished ef Sedan ; the 
Emperor was no longer what he had been—he was sick ; he had been forced 
into the war by treacherous enemies, dragged like a victim with the wagons 
of the army to the field of Sedan and to captivity. His star had faded, his 
fortune had left him; they only remembered his old triumphs of the Crimea 
and of Italy, his unbounded generosity ; they sighed for the long years 
of calm during which France had become so rich and prosperous, We must 
always bear in mind that there are in France about three millions of pea- 
savts who hold small properties; they care little for the liberty of the press 
or for parliamentary prerogatives ; this calm of the Empire, which to so many 
of us seemed so oppressive that we had to leave France to take a bath of 
free air, was to them the natural atinosphere of a strong and good govern- 
ment. After a kind of total eclipse, the Bonapartist party has therefore 
cone again to the front, as bold as ever, confiding apparently in the decrees 
of universal suffrage, avd challenging all other parties to make a direct ap- 
peal to the people. 

T would say nothing against the Legitimists ; it is not their fault if their 
cause is now lost. They have behaved throughout with honesty. They 
were perhaps too confident at Bordeaux in the promises of M. Thiers, and 
did not see through his policy ; but during the evil days of the Commune, 
when so wany. men at Versailles spoke of conciliating the rebels, they never 
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allowed the dignity of the Assembly of Franee and of its army to be 
lowered. 
assassins. 


They are men of honor, and would bave nothing to do with 
They were the first to denounce M. Thiers when he signed his 
alliance with the Radicals, and they were foremost in the parliamentary 
coalition of the Conservatives which placed MacMalon in power. It is not 
their fault that the Comte de Chambord did not accept the conditions of 


The Nation. 


| of the Republican cause. 


| the hands of a party ; as soon as this were done, all the 


modern sovereignty ; and it is probably in their ranks that the most bitter | 


criticisms of his conduct might be heard. The couduct of the Legitimists 
was quite fair till the time when, after the letter ef the Comte de Chambor4, 
the powers of Marshal MacMahon were prolonged tor seyen years. They 
voted for what is now ealled the Septennat in @ moment of fear lest Thiers 
and the Radicals should return to power together ; 


aud now they will not 
accept tne consequences of their own conduct. 


It is not fair, not leval, not 
equitable to place a man in the most responsible and difficult position, and 
tw refuse to him the very definition of bis rights, of his prerogative and his 
duties... The Marshal at the present time is something more than the 
delegate of the Assembly: he is invested for six years more with the execu- 
tive power, and he will, in consequence, survive the Assembly; yet the Le- 
gitimists refuse to make the constitutional laws. They are in revolt against 
their sovereign (for the vote of the Septennat was a vote of revolt), and 
they dare not be courageous to the end, In the eyes of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, they acted like rebels wheu they excluded him from the throne for 
seven years; and he continues to send orders to them. It is just as if a 
husband who had separated from his wife for tue gravest motives should 
continue to cousult her on the color of his cravata. 

The Legitimists made a great mistake, from their own point of view, 
when they made a coalition with the Republicans against the Due de Broglie. 
They gained nothing by it. The Duc Decazes, who is now the soul of the 
cabinet, bas been constrained to conduct the foreign policy of France in a 
direction which is not theirs. He has wisely recalled the Orénoque, and has 
enforced on the Spanish frontier tie rules of neutrality against the Carlists. 
The Due de Broglie would not have acted differently. In reality, the 
Legitimists wre secretly divided. There are among them those who are 
more Clerical than Legitimist, and those who are more Monarchieal than 
Clerical. The moderate Right—this is the name given to the latter fraction 
of the Legitimists—ieels the necessity of giving the guarantee of some 
constitutional laws to the executive power which it helped to create. 
The chevau-légers—the name under which we designate the blind followers 
of the Comte de Chambord—will vote no law which could even for. a day 
hinder the proclamation of the monarehy. 

What sha!!l I say of the old Constitutionalists, of the Orleanists? They 
are perhaps more discouraged than the members of all the cther parties. 
Twice after the disasters of France, the Legitimists have been returned to 
our parliaments in large nuinbers, in 1849 and in 1870. They feel that the 
most formidavle events cannot entirely destroy their cause. But the Con- 
stitutiovalists have suffered some severe injuries. 
the Empire, M. Thiers, who was their acknowledged leader, did all he could 
to disorganize the party of the constitutional monarchy. Even under 
Napoleon IIT. he had already marked ont for himself the rdle of a 
great citizen, which we have seen him since tryiug to play. He had, by the 
charm of his conversation, by the hope of office, drawn to himself many meu 
like M. de Rémusat, M. de Lasteyrie, M. Casimir-Périer, and persuaded them 
that his was after all the best government. These men have preserved a pla- 
tonic affection for the Princes of Orléans, but they long ago abandoned the 
cause of the monarchy of 1830. Thiers was a great power iu himself. He 
is an admirable orator, especially well suited for a parliament which contains 
somewhat ignorant clemeuts; in the eyes of the small bourgeoisie he has the 
merit of being a parvenu, a petit bourgeois, as he once called himself; in the 
eyes of the Republicans, he is still the historian of the Great Revolution, 
the man who smiled in 1832 on the sacking of the Archbishopric of Paris. 
Even the diplomatic world has always surrounded him with its admiration, 
as it looked upon him as the representative of Parliamentary government. 
When the Constitutionalists lost him as a leader, they had to look for other 
men; they found such men as the Due de Broglie, the Due Decazes, none 
of whoin had the wonderful gifts of M. Thiers. Whoever knows the present 
Jeader of the Republicans, his indefatigable activity, his incessant propa- 
gandism, his adroit management of men, must acknowledge that his loss 
was almost fatal to the Parliamentary cause. There are hundreds of old 
Orleavists who have always been more disposed to follow M. Thiers than to 
obey the Princes of Orléaus, and these men have now become the staff of the 
Republican party. It must be said, however, that if the Orleanists hare 
Jost their chief, they haye not renounced their principles. As soon as the 
Comte de Chambord expressed convictions adverse to tese priveipiles, they 
abandoned his cause ; they did not sacrifice the country to the king, and 
they remain rigidly faithful to the national sovereigaty. 


Long before the end of 


| divided into four parties ; 


talk 
| have a government adapted to its circumstances. 
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It would seem that all these reasons must have added much to the strength 
Tt is true that the Republican party can now 
boast of many followers who are men of great fortune and of good standing 
Still, as a party, they do not yet form the majority in the country, and to 
proclaim the Republic to-day would be simply to place the governmeut in 
others would coalesce 
against the new administration, France is, in reality, profoundly divided— 
and when ove is dominant, the three others com- 
bine. Under such conditions, the best plan seems to me to place the gov 
ernment above all parties, and to invest it with a gre It 

American Franee; each country must 
Marshal MacMahon holds 
now a position which is neither Monarchical nor Republican : it is, as T have 
before had oceasion to point out, somewhat analogous to that of the old ~ 
Stadtholders in the Low Countries: he is the head of the army, as France may 


at foree, idie to 


Is 


of or Swiss institutions in 


| be forced any day to go to war or to suppress rebellious ; be can call into his 


councils the patriotic men of all parties. 
more can be done. 


We do not well see that mueb 
When France was saved in former days, it was saved 
sometimes by very extraordinary means and persons. Our position is ille 
gical, our government must be so. The Septennat is a government of neces 
sity and not of theory, and necessity must have its way. This Septennat 
may be followed by another, and then by another. Who knows? Oue thing is 
certain : as long as France is in the state which I have attempted to describe, 
it must find a safeguard in a sort of anonymous government, and such a goy 

ernment will be all the stronger as it will only be exercised in the name aud 
in the interests of the country. 

SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE ARNIM CASE. 
: BERLIN, Dec. 5, 1874 

\ R. DISRAELI extolled the advantages of the British workingman in 
‘ his immunity from arbitrary arrest and from domiciliary visits, to 
which even the nobility of some countries of the Continent are liable; but te 
afterwards averred that he could not have had the case of Count Arnim in 
mind, inasmuch as all the proceedings against the ex-ambassador had been 
in strict accordance with law. He might have added that this case is a 
signal example of the supremacy avd the impartiality of the law as now ad- 
ministered in Prussia. The stigma of “ arbitrary arrest” that lurked in Mr. 
Disraeli’s supposed allusion to Arnim is effaced by the simple statement that 
he was arrested under a strictly legal process. But what of the 
—of the domiciliary visit, of the secret investigation, of the close impriso 

ment? If in form there was neither letire de cachet nor Star Chamber— 

though some American jourvals will have it there were both—was not 
the liberty of the subject as realiy violated through the privacy of the arrest, 
the rigor of the confinement, the obsequiousness of the court, as if the Chan- 
cellor had ordered Arnim to be seized for the gratification, of his private 
malice ? 
under military rule would the people submit to such an outrage. 


iaw itself 


The Sacramento Reeord said the other day that in no country not 
Yet here 
upon the ground the national liberal party justify the proceedings against 
Arnim, aud to impartial observers it seems as though something valid had 
already been gained for the fundamental principle of equality before the law. 
Naturally enough, many in England and in the United States are scandal- 
ized or confused by the seemingly abrupt and violent, or the secret and one 
sided methods, of Prussian legal administration; but when one analyzes 
the law as applied to Arnim’s case, it is surprising how slight is the difference 
in fact between American and German law as herein involved. 

First, as to domiciliary visits. In the light of such a case as this at Ber 
lin, it is curious to observe the qualified terms in which the Constitution of 
the United States provides against the invasion of a man’s house—the 
“castle” of the common law: “ The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched and the persons or things to be seized” (Amend. IV.) 
The Commissioners of the Code of the State of New York recommended 
the following sections as restrictions upon search: § 176. ‘“‘ Every peaco 
officer who, in executing a search-warrant, wilfully exceeds his authority 
or exercises it with unnecessary severity, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
§ 220. ‘Every person who maliciously and without probab!e cause pro- 
cures a search-warrant to be issued and executed, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” By these very cautions and limitations the right of search is dis- 
tinctly reserved ; in the case of Murray’s Lessee v. Hob. Land and Imp. Co. 
(18 How. 272) the Court ruled that the Fourth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has no application to proceedings for the recovery of debts; and, in 
point of fact, “ warrants have been allowed to search for stolen yoods, for 
goods supposed to have been smuggled, for implements of gaming or con 
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terfeiting, for lottery tickets or prohibited liquors kept for sale contrary to 
law, for obscene books and papers kept for sale or circulation, and for powder 
or other dangerous or explosive material, so kept as to endanger the public 
safety. And in some States searching is provided for by statute for books 
and papers of a public character retained from their lawful eustody [which 
is precisely the charge against Arvim]; for females supposed to be con- 
cealed in houses of ill-fame ; for children enticed or kept away from parents 
and guardians; for concealed weapons; and for counterfeit money and 
forged bills or papers” (Cooley’s ‘ Constitutional Limitations,’ Chap. X.) 
Here is a goodly array of searches provided for by American law and prac- 
tice. Was not every house in Philadelphia searched for the abducted child 
of Mr. Ross? Were not the books and papers of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
seized and carried off to a dark chamber of the Custom-house, and searched 
for material for a damaging accusation ? Did not Butler gloat over a barrel 
full of private telegrams, seized by authority of Congress, and which he still 
uses for tormenting his political enemies or rivals? Why, then, this ado 
about the searching of Arnim’s house? That “ domiciliary visit ” was made 
under strict authority of law, and conformed in every particular to the 
Fourth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States and to the statu- 
tory provisions of some States of the Union. 

The successor of Arnim at Paris found that sundry papers duly regis- 
tered in the books of the Embassy were missing from its archives. He noti- 
fied the Foreign Office at Berlin, and the secretary of that department ap- 
plied to Arnim for information concerning these despatches. Arnim 
admitted that he had taken several of them, returned some, but retained 
others, upon the ground that they were of a private character, and neces- 
sary to his own justification—a point of which he assumed to be the sole 
judge. The Foreign Office now demanded the restitution of the papers, but 
Arnim denied its authority. Here, then, were “ papers of a publie character 
retained from their lawful custody” by an officer relieved from his post, 
who admitted that he had taken them. In this strait the Foreign Office 
laid the facts before the proper court, and the judge, finding a “ probable 
cause,” issued a not “unreasonable” warrant for a search, “ particularly 
describing the place to be searched and the things to be seized.” Why 
should that be the “arbitrary act of a military government” in Germany 
which is provided for, in precisely the same form, by the Constitution of the 
United States? 

A difference between American law and Prussian law in respect to 
searches lies in the immunity of the party procuring or ordering the search 
from retaliatory measures on the part of the defendant. In the famous 
case of John Wilkes in England, in the last century, the defendant 
obtained heavy damages against the Government for trespass in the 
uuwarrantable seizure of private papers. In Prussia the law provides no 
such remedy; the case hinges upon the integrity and discretion of the 
judge. 

For instance, if a creditor makes affidavit to such suspicious acts on the 
part of a debtor as give reasonable ground for the belief that he is conceal- 
ing property iu his house, the plaintiff can obtain an order to search for such 
property. If after such searching it is proved that the defendant has acted 
in good faith, and that the affidavit is unfounded, the defendant must rest 
satisfied with his acquittal, without remedy at law against the plaintiff. 
Though his house has been searched, he cannot sue for trespass; though his 
honor has been sullied, he cannot sue for slander. The proceedings were 
under an order of the court, which was issued in good faith, upon reasonable 
evideuce presented in the affidavit; at most, therefore, there can only have 
been an indiscreet action on the part of the judge in granting an order, and 
for this no action can be had. In the United States the plaintiff who 
should procure a search-warrant would do so at the risk of a suit for tres- 
pass. Second; as to sudden arrest and imprisonment under the laws of 
Prussia, if the plaintiff in a civil action makes an affidavit showing good 
grounds of belief, from some action or words of the defendant, that he is 
about to leave the country or the jurisdiction, or otherwise to evade legal 
process, then the plaiutiff can apply for an order for the arrest of the defen- 
dant. Ifthe court is reasonably satisfied of the plaintiff's allegations, such 
order can be had and served within twenty-four hours. Now, in the case of 
Arnim there was ground for the suspicion that he was preparing to quit 
the country, and upon foreign soil to use the documents iu his possession 
to the prejudice of the Government in whose confidential service he had 
been employed; or there was reason to fear that he would use his liberty to 
defeat the ends of justice in the case. His arrest was strictly legal, for rea- 
sons set forth. ; . 

But Prussian law provides no remedy for unjust arrest. In the Middle 
Ages one could retaliate and find a remedy of his own; in more recent 
times one could satisfy his honor by a duel; but in these days it is held 
tint the defendant's honer has been vindicated by the verdict of acquittal. 
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Indeed, in the strict conception of Prussian law, there can be no such thing 
as an unjust arrest; the affidavit of the plaintiff gives true and suspicious 
acts of the defendant as the ground of the order of the arrest. 

Third, the principle of the English Habeas Corpus Act is recognized in 
Prussian Jaw. Thus, in a criminal process the prisoner could demand an 
immediate hearing within forty-eight hours after his arrest; and the result 
of such a hearing would be either his acquittal, or his release on bail, or bis 
detention for trial, according to the facts of the ease. Arnim had an early 
hearing, but the court decided that there was good reeson fer holding him ; 
and out of consideration for his health, he was put into a ward of the hospi- 
tal under strict guard. 

Fourth, bail is much less common in Prussia than in the United States. 
Arnim, however, was finally released upon a bail of 100,000 thalers, which, 
in view of his offence, his position, and his circumstances, was not excessive, 
as that term is vaguely used in the Constitution of the United States. 

Fifth, the secresy of the preliminary investigation, and the proposed 
secresy of the reading of the documents during the trial, are features uf this 
case in wide contrast to American procedure. They are here justified by the 
plea that the publication of the documents involved would be inconsistent 
with the public welfare. This very case, however, is likely to give emphasis 
to the movement in Parliament for requiring publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings. The American doctrine is, that the safety of the accused requires pub- 
licity in the trial. But what of the safety of the public? Would it not 
be an unspeakable merey to the community if the Beecher-Tilton case could 
be hermetically sealed within the walls of the court-room, or even if some 
special chamber of oblivion could be constructed for it under ground ? 

The law under which Arnim is ‘adicted makes the abstractiug of official 
papers an offence to be punished by imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing five years. There is no question that if a clerk in the Treasury cr the 
Post-office had been guilty of this offence, he would have been made to feel 
the power of the law; and it is hardly credible that Americans, who hold 
to the fundamental doctrine of the equality of all men before the law, will 
deem it an act of arbitrary power that this law is now applied in all its 
rigor to a nobleman and ambaszador. 

The following works are recommended to those who are interested in the 
legal points of the case: ‘H. von Bayer, Vortriige tiber den gemeinen or- 
Gentlichen Process.’ ‘Bergmann, Beitriige zur Eivleitung in die Praxis 
der Ciyilprocesse von deutschen Gerichten.’ ‘ Besseler, Privatrecht.’ ‘ Ber- 
ner, Strafrecht ’; und ‘ Heffter, Strafrecht, 2 Theil. 1856.’ Pe th 








Correspondence. 
WHAT IS THE BUSINESS OF SCIENTIFIC MEN? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: A brief and well-meant admonition of the Nation to “ scientific 
men as such” not to meddle with philosophy or theology—i.e., ‘the origin 
of things or the existence of a God” —seems prompted by some perbaps un- 
necessary fears regarding the tendency of the rather misty and rhetorical 
utterance of Professor Tyndall, who, perhaps in common with all natural- 
ists, sees “in matter the promise and potency of all [terrestrial] life” —as if 
the scientific man as such could imagine the existence of life without matter. 

We would azk whether it is ** meddling ” with philosophy to enquire into 
the origin of life and its different forms? Can an enquiry into the origin of 
things be coufined wholly to the origin oi angels, demons, ghosts, the 
modern “ spirit,” and innate ideas? Can questions as to the origin of the 
chemical elements, of minerals, plants, animals, of man, and even his intel- 
lect and soul, be turned over exclusively to the followers of Kant, Hume, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Mill? 

Why does Mr. Paley argue for the existence of God, and build up a sys- 
tem of natural religion upon the facta and conclusions of biology as known 
in his day? Why did an Andover professor recommend Agassiz’s ‘ Essay 
on Classification’ as an excellent aid in studying natural theology? In 
short, why are other systems of natural theology constructed on the conclu- 
sions of geologists, anatomists, and physiologists as to the constitution and 
probable origin of the earth and its inhabitants, unless those deductions are 
legitimate and useful to genuine religion? The influence of the conclusions 
of science on theological thought is certainly not unimportant. 

Now, who forms these conclusions? who philosophizes on the facts col- 
lected by the scientist? Certainly not the theologian. He takes them at 
second-hand. Does the philosopher discuss and arrange the facts observed 
by the scientist? We think not, unless, like Aristotle, or Newton, or Des- 
cartes, or Spencer, he is both scientist and philosopher. It may be a ques- 
tion as to how much use a philosopher’s opinion about the origin of things 
is, untess he has done some scientific work before reflectiug in his | tidy 
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upon the facts observed. The genus of old-time philosophers who depended 
on their intuitions and the facts of censciousness for light on the origin of 
things, materia! or immaterial, will become extinct, simply for want of food 
for thought, unless they become experimenters and observers. Reasoving 
by exclusion, we are forced to believe that “ scientific meu as such” are their 
own philosophers, and that it is as useless to divorce philosophy from science 
as itis to divorce philosophy from religion. Without science philosophy 
becomes scholasticism, and religion tends to become a superstition. For 
how can one reason intelligently as to the existence of a First Cause without 
a critical enquiry into the organization of the cosmos? Can we study the 
being and mind of an artist without seeing his pictures? How can we study 
the “ origin of things,” (rather an indefinite expression), without becoming 
Daltons, or Herschels, or Lamarcks, or Darwins, and studying the mode of 
formation of the elements of worlds and the origin of the forms of life? 

“Scientific men as such,” then, so far from “ meddling ” with the business 
of the theologian and philosopher, afford, it seems to us, the one the 
grounds ou which to build his faith, and the other the pedestal on which to 
sit and think. 

Happily there is a common ground upon which all three may meet. We 
know little about the origin of things, avd thus far the existence of a First 
Cause is not capable of proof, and may always be only a highly’ probable 
assumption. The mystery surrounding these primary facts seems at present 
insoluble. The recent addresses of Lovering, Tyndall, Wurtz, and Du Bois 
Reymond before the American, British, French, and German scientific as- 
sociations, or in their journals, acknowledge the mystery of matter and the 
need of acknowledging or assuming the existence of a First Cause. These 
men are neither atheists nor materialists, aud represent the average scientific 
and philosophical thought of our age. There are atheists and materialists 
among scieutific men as among philosophers, but materialism is not a cha- 
racteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind, nor of the French mind of to-day, nor 
was it of German scientific thought iu the days of Goethe and Oken. It is 
left to Vogt, Haeckel, and Biichner, who in speculative matters have exhi- 
bited as little common sense as they evince in dealing with politics, Unless 
the meddlesome scientific men continue to pry into the nature of things, we 
may indulge in the doubt whether philosophy, at least, will be a subject 


worth meddling with. SCIENTIST. 


[If a “Scientist ” will look again at the report of Professor Tyn- 
dali’s address, he will see that he announced his belief “that he saw 
in matter the promise and potency of every forin and quality of 
life” as “‘a confession” which “he felt bound t6 make,” and in 
making which he “abandoned all disguise.” It would be very ridi- 
culous for a naturalist to produce in this fashion a belief which he 
held “in common with all naturalists,” and which, according to 
“Scientist,” it is impossible for “a scientific man as such ” not to 
hold. Naturalists surely have no occult creed, which they only re- 
veal to the initiated or under great excitement.—Ep. NATrIoy. ] 





VIRGINIA 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SCHOOLS. 


Sir: Lest my long silence might be misunderstood, allow me to say that 
immediately on seeing Miss Putnam’s statement concerning the misfeasance 
of certain schcol officers in Northumberland County, Va., i wrote to the 
superintendent of schools for that county, who is a gentleman above re- 
proach, and not personally referred to (as will be shown hereafter), sending 
him a copy of your paper, and instructing him to hold a court of investiga- 
tion, after duly inviting Miss Putnam to be present. I at the same time 
wrote to the lady herself, asking her to appear, and assuring her of every 
facility and courtesy. 

The court was promptly held, and Miss Putnam appeared ; but as she 
was not prepared with evidence, the court was adjourned to a future day. 

The testimony will all be recorded and sworn to, and as soon as received 
here will be forwarded to your office. I have great hopes that the reputa- 
tion of the old State will survive this trial ; and I still stand prepared to in- 
vestigate any other charges of a similar character which may be brought to 
my attention. Let us hear from all complaivants. : 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Rurryer, 
Superintendent of Public Tnstrnction of Virginia. 

Ricuwonp, Dec. 16, 1874. 
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JODGE JAMESON ON THE REVISION OF CONSTITUTIONS. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 








Sir: In your summary of my letter to the Chicago Tribune respecting 
Arkansas affairs, contained in the Nation of the 10th inst., you failed to state 
one point quite correctly. I was represented by you as ‘saying that “ the 
submission to the people of amendments to the constitution directly by the 
legislature was resorted to for the first time in American history by New 
York and Michigan, in the present year.” This I did not say. What I did 
say was, that “no attempt fo revise an entire constitution by the action of 
the legislature submitting amendments to the people, was ever made until 
the late cases of Michigan and New York.” 
tween these two propositions. 


There is a wide difference be 

Some forty or fifty constitutions in different 
States have contained provisions authorizing @mendments, through the ac- 
tion of their legislatures ; and those bodies, in most if not all of those States, 
have availed themselves of the power. But the amendments have nearly 
always been few and simple, by no means involving a revision or recasting 
of the whole Constitution and Bill of Rights. Such a work is a herenlean 
one, and, as I stated in the letter referred to, has never been attempted ex 

cept in the States named. In those cases the legislatures recognized the im 
practicability of attempting the task of revision as an ordinary act of legisla 
tion. They appointed commissions of eminent gentlemen of both parties, 
not, as [ understand, members of their own bodies, to revise une fundamen 

tal law, and to report a cohereut and adequate scheme, to be submitted, as 
a whole, to the people. the result was not 
very satisfactory ; for one or both of the legislatures insisted upon revising 
this scheme before submitting it, thus disturbing its balance, perhaps, or in 

fusing into it partisan provisions. 


The submission was made, but 


If it were possible to avoid this tamper 

ing with the work of such commissions by compelling our legislatures to 
submit it, without modification, to the people, such a mode of proceeding 
would present important advantages, but that, of course, could be effected 
only by amending our fundamental law so as to authorize such a submission 
However that may be, the actual consequence was that, in Michigan, the 
work of the commission was rejected in toto, and that in New York it was, 
if I have not been misinformed, rejected iu part. It was this mode of revis 

ing an entire constitution to which I referred, as not having occurred before 
the present year. 

As tending to show the reality of the distinction IT have made, let me 
state that in, I believe, every case where our constitutions have autborized 
a change to be made in their provisions, without calling a convention, they 
have used only the word amend or amendment, and that where they haye 
authorized the calling of a convention, they have employed the words re: 
or revise and amend, in stating the duty of the body when assembled. 


2 


Joun A. JAMESON. 
Cuicaao, December 14, 1874. 


[As far as the popular vote goes, the work of the New York 
Commission has been adopted in toto. There is a question raised 
as to the effect of the alterations made by the second legislature in 
two of the amendments.—Epb. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


NOTHER Boston magazine has changed hands. Old and New, heretofore 
published by Roberts Bros., has been transferred to Lee & Shepard, but 

still remains the property of a duly chartered corporation consisting o! 
gentlemen and ladies who, if named, says the prospectus, “ would be 
recognized as among the leaders in the life of New England, or, as we have 
a right to say. of the United States.’——Willmer & Rogers, 31 Beekman 
Street, New York, have been appointed agents for this country of the 
Contemporary Review.——The Eighth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors will open at the Academy of Design on 
the first of February, and continue for about one month. Contributors 
need especially to be informed of the new regulations in regard to frames. 
Information on this and other points may be had of J. C. Nicoll, Secretary, 
51 West Tenth St.—Surgeon General Barnes's annual report to the Secre- 
tary of War states that 700 pages of the second part of the ‘Medical aud 
Surgical History of the War’ have been printed, and that nearly s!! the 
plates have been prepared. The data for the ‘ Descriptive Anatomical Cata- 
logue of the Army Medical Museum’ have been perfected, and authority is 
again asked for to print a thousand copies of this valuable work. The Mu- 
seum has been increased by 1,185 specimens, and during the year ending 
June 30, 1°74, was visited by upwards of 26,000 persons.——Part 24 of 
‘Stieler’s Hand-Atlas’ (New York: L W. Schmidt) contains, besides a title 
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page for the entire work, a map of Turkey in Europe and ove of Africa, in 
which the most notable feature is that the identification of the Lualdba with 
the No. 53 of the Berlin Geographical So- 
ciety’s map of the latest North Polar 
For more details in regard to Franz-Joseph Land one should 


Congo is provisorily adopted. 


Journal contains an exeelleut 
discoveries. 
consult the map of this hitherto unknown tract in the December number of 
the Geographical Magazine (New York: John Wiley & Son). We are glad 
to sec it announced, by the way, that the price of this always readable jour- 
nal is to be reduced one half (from two shillings to ove shilling per number), 
——Quoting from general recollection is dangerous ; but the Nation has such 
Two valued corre- 
spondents have kindly supplied us with the right wording and origin of the 
eulogy of the strawberry, viz., ‘‘ Doubtless God might have made a better 
fruit than the strawberry ; bet, doubtless, God vever did.” It is in the 
‘Complete Angler’ of Isaac Walton, who cites it as a saying of Dr. Bote- 
ler. 


well-informed readers that its slips are soon corrected. 


— A correspondent writes us as follows: I find in the second volume, 
second edition, of Whewell’s ‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1347, a formal recommendation of the word “ scien- 
tist,”’ with the rule for its derivation, aud the reason for its introduction imto 
the English vocabulary. Under the head of *‘ Aphorisms concerning the 
Language of Science,” on page 549, Dr. Whewell lays down the rule for the 
derivation or formation of new words when they are needed, in the form of 
an aphorism, as follows: “In the composition and inflection of technical 
terms, philological analogies are to be preserved if possible, but modified 
according to scientific convenience.’ In the specific application of this rule 
to a variety of cases, the author remarks, en page 560, as follows: 

“ The termivations ize (rather than ise), ism, and ist, are applied to words 

of all origins: thus we have to pulverize, to colonize, witticism, heathenism, 
journalist, tobaeconist. Hence we may make such words when they are 
wanted. As we cannot use physician for a cultivator of physics, I have 
called him a physicist. We need very mach a name to describe a cultivator 
of science in geveral. I should incline to call him a scientist. Thus we 
might say, that as an artist is a musician, painter, or poet, a scientist is a 
mathematician, a physicist, or a naturalist.” 
This dates the use of the word in England back twenty-seven years from 
this time—two years earlier than Mr. B. A. Gould claims to have recom- 
mended its introduction into the English vocabulary. If the word is found 
in the first edition of Dr. Whewell’s work, published in 1840, this would 
carry the date of its use by this distinguished author back seven years 
earlier, or nine years prior to Mr. Gould’s recommendation. 

—In No. 53 of Koner’s Zeitschrift der Geselischaft fir Erdkunde zu Berlin 
(New York: L. W. Schmidt), H. Kiepert examines the ‘ Historical Atlas 
of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical,’ issued by Dr. Wm. Smith and 
Mr. G. Grove, of which the first three parts of six have appeared. His 
review is by no means favorable to this pretentious specimen of Dr. Smith’s 
bookmaking, in which the responsible work has really been done by Mr. 
Grove and Dr. Karl Miller. Not to mention the more delicate historical 
and philological slips or ignorances, the coloring is very poorly and carelessly 
done, and the delineation of the surface is faulty. In Sicily and Southern 
Etruria many mountains are given which have no existence, and in Gallia 
whole chains are wanting; while in Brittany and Normandy the mountains 
are drawn higher than those of Eastern Switzerland. In many instances 
there is a pitiable ignorance of recent or even modern geographical studies. 
Kiepert regrets sarcastically that inusing his ‘ Atlas von Hellas’ recourse 
has been had to au old and iucomplete edition, in apparent ignorance of that 
of 1867-70, and of Kiepert’s maps of Thessaly, Epirus, and European Turkey, 
issued in 1870. Kiepert points out the absurdity of issuing a map of 
Palestine now in preference to waiting for the results of the new survey, 
which will be completed in two or three years—that is, for the part west of 
the Jordap. Here Mr. Grove does not even use recent trustworthy French 
investigations (Callier, Guérin, and Clermont Ganneau). But the map of 
Jerusalem particularly exasperates Kiepert; on it pretty nearly everything 
that was well established is turned wrong. 

—The late J. A. Hartung, whose ‘ Religion der Rémer,’ published in 
1236, may be said to have laid the foundation for the scientific treatment of 
Roman mythology, as distinguished from Grecian, was engaged, at the time 
of his death, in 1867, upon a companion work, ‘ Die Religion und Mytho- 
togie der Griechen.’ Three parts of this were already published, and the 
fourth part was published some months ago by his son. It is not stated 
whether this completes the work as laid out by the author ; so faras we can 

judge, however, it covers the entire ficld of Grecian mythology, and is pro- 
vided with an excellent index, The treatmert of the détails is very com- 
pendious, aud even bare; but this is because the theoretical portion is taken 
up by itself very fully and in a very interesting manuer—the whole first 
part beivg of this character, and each division betty introdnced by a general 





statement of principles, whieh these details are made to illustrate. In this 
way the work is confined to quite moderate compass, making, when bound, 
two very thin octavos. The view presented is that of a pure religion of nature, 
starting from the fetish, or indwelling spirit of natural objects and pheno- 
mena. In developing this view, Hartung draws his materials rather from 
the tragments of popular belief and local custom, ebiefly survivals of a prim- 
itive belief—as found especielly in such writers as Pausanias—than from the 
poets, who have worked over and modified the religion of their time, and 
who are thus in great part not merely the channel of information, but the 
actual authors of the mythology that has come down tous. It is noticeab!e 
that he almost wholly neglects the prevailing comparative view of Greek 
mythology, considering it exclusively as the outgrowth of the Greek national 
genius. 


—At the conference of meteorologists, held at Leipzig in August, 1872, 
the question of the usefulness of telegraphic weather reports was one of the 
subjects under discussion. In view of the practical bearing of this question, 
it was referred to 1 committee, consisting of Messrs. Buys-Ballot, Scott, 
and Neumayer, who were to enter into correspondence with meteorologic 
authorities in all parts of the world, and to present the views thus obtained 
at the next conference, to assemble at Vienna. Cireulars in German, English, 
aud French were consequettly sent out, and answers to six formulated ques- 
tions solicited. The report of the committee, edited by Dr. G. von Bogus- 
lawski, with a preface by Dr. G. Neumayer, las now appeared in print, under 
the title of ‘ Bericht tiber Wetter-Telegraphie und Sturmwarbungen,’ etc. 
Replies were received from the following places: Berlin, the Bermudas, 
Bombay, Buda-Pesth, Caleutta, Christiania, Copenhagen, Dorpat, Edinburgh, 
Wmden, Fiume, Florence, Greenwich, Halifax, Lisbon, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, the Isle of Mauritius, Silloth (Camberland), Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg, Toronto, and Utrecht. Singularly enough, the United States 
is not represented in this list. The answers received—among which we may 
mentiou those of Buys-Ballot, the late G. B. Donati, Dove, H. Molin, and 
the Meteorological Societies of London and Edinburgh-—are for the wost 
part published in full, but the report of the commission gives a résumé of 
their salient features. The practical importance of telegraphic weather re- 
ports was generally conceded, and, in order to secure for them the widest 
possible usefulness an interchange of observations between the central sta- 
tious of different countries was preposed. An international central station 
once established, reports are to be sent to it every evening from the various 
points of observation, which, in turn, are jaformed the next morning by the 
central station of the state of the weather throughont Burope. Atmos- 
pheric disturbances of importance, particularly approaéhing storms, should 
be anuounced, but general predictions of the weather ate unanimously dis- 
countenanced, Stress is laid on the importanee of an international system of 
signals tor sLippiug, and the co-operation of the various governments is in- 
yoked. 


—The Italian Bureau of Statistics has issued its ninth annual review of 
the population from the civil point of view; being for the year 1871. No 
account is taken of emigration, and the total population is estimated by 
adding the difference in number between the births and the deaths to the 
total population assigned to the preceding year. In 1871, accordingly, the 
estimated population was 26,093,822; the increase since 1962 having 
averaged 0.75 per cent. per annum, at which gate the kingdom would be 92 
years in doubling its population. Registere@marriages averaged (1963-1871) 
189,864; births, 948,425 (of which one in thifty-seven was a still birth); and 
deaths, 765,225. The proportion in 1871 of ‘Jegitimate births to marriages 
was 4.65 of the former to each of the latter, “In Central Italy the population 
is most fruitful, and shows the greatest number of first marriages; in 
Southern Italy and Sicily early marriages prevail. For the whole country 
the brides under twenty furnish 16 per cent. of the wholemumber. February 
and November are the favorité months for getting married; the first being 
the carnival season, the last thé séason of repose for the agriculturist. or- 
responding considerations make March and July the months when matri- 
mony is least thought of. The extent and direction of Italian emigration 
are inferabile from the Postmiaster-General’s report fur 1872, according to 
which money-orders amounting to $625,870 were sent home from Buevos 
Ayres ; $341,318 from Montevideo ; $154,205 from New York. The Italian 
mail-service, by the way, which in 1862 cost the state $3,160,000, is now 
self-sustaining, and iu 1872 paid into the treasury the significant sum of 
$630,147. The Indian mail alone, which, after leaving Calais, passes 
through the Mont Cenis tunvel and crosses the peninsula to Brindisi, vetted 
nearly $70,000. 


—The typhoon of Sept. 22-23, which made a wreck of Macao, came late 
as a retribution for the sins of the former slave emporiim. The town was 
already suffering from the stagnation caused by the abolition of the cooiie- 
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traffic when it was overwhelmed by wind, an uuprecedentedly high tide, 
aud by fire, and in the course of a few hours lost. thousands of lives and a 
million of property. The granite sea-wall was torn away in huge masses ; 
the new fort was washed out, with all its guns, and all but one of the guard 
perished ; buildings were blown down in all directions ; and hundreds of vessels 
© all sizes were sunk or washed inland—sometimes to great distances. The 
man-of-war Principe Dom Carlos is said to have been carried 12 miles inland 
and stranded in a rice-field, and a similar fate overtook the gunboat Camo- 
éns. The poet’s name is associated with still another disaster, which, from a 
sentimental point of view, will be widely regretted. Among the places 
devastated in Macao was the famous ‘‘ Camoéns’s Garden.” The grotto to 
the memory of the author of the ‘ Lusiad,’ and the garden in which it stands, 
where the poet is said by tradition to have composed the greater part of his 
work whey in exile, were long the property of the Macaese Government. 
They, however, sold it some time ago to a Sefior Marques, who with his 
family occupied a substantiul house on the estate. From this gentleman, 
who was very courteous to strangers, permission had to be obtained to visit 
the garden, The typhoon ewept over it with fearful fury, breaking and up- 
rooting the splendid trees with which it was planted, and strewing the 
ground with them in all directions. 
which in their youth may have shaded the poet, were reduced to firewood. 
The historical grotto is almost uninjured ; but it will be years before the gar- 
den of Camoéns recovers its old-time beauty of branch and foliage. 


—The momeutary distress and confusion furnishing a rare opportunity for 
plunder and violence (the fires, indeed, are supposed to haye been incendi- 
ary), it became necessary to reinforce the police, and for this purpose the 
Portuguese governor enrolled in the National Guard large numbers of the 
Macaese, ex-coolie-hunters and the like, whom the suppression of the 
coolie-trade had reduced to poverty. These choice spirits immediately at- 
tempted a Communistic revolt, which was, however, speedily put down, and 
there will probably be less talk than before of reviving the odious traffic, 
Emigration will still go on, but not under the auspices of private specula- 
tors, nor will Macao be the chief port of departure. Peru, which has just 
concluded with China a treaty of friendship and commerce, has stipulated 
for free yet regulated emigration, and this will probably be effected by means 
of steamers plying, under strict Government supervision, between the 
northern ports of China and Peru. The satisfactory condition of the 
Chinese already in Peru, and the protection uniformly accorded them by the 


Government, are strongly asserted by Mr. Markham in the last number of 


his Geographical Magazine. Inthe preceding number the editor had done 
Portugal the justice of rehearsing the steps she had taken tc mitigate the 
evils of the coolie-traffic at Macao from its very inception in 1851. These 


are clearly set forth in a report of the present Portuguese Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, Sehor Jofio de Andrade Corvo, to whose initiative the sup- 
pression of contract emigration est March was due. The story reads much 
like the efforts of our successive administrations to deal justly by the Indians: 
fair motives, unexceptionable legislation, and no results. It was even more 
difficult to regulate a distant colony through a governor on the spot, than to 
watch Indian agents and traders on a comparatively near frontier. The 
Portuguese character abroad—in China, in Peru, ov the coast of Africa—has 
stood soreiy in need of vindication ; and it is gratifying to be assured that 
at home it is still moral aud ethos 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.* 


\ R. HARDY’S novel came into the world ander brilliant auspices—such 
41. as the declaration by the London, Spectator that either George Elict 
had written it or George Eliot had.found.her match. One could make 
out in a manner what the Spectator meant. To guess, one has only 
to open ‘Far from the Madding: Crowd’ at random: ‘“ Mr. Jan Coggan, 
who had passed the cup to Henery, .was a crimson man. with a spa- 
cious countenance .and a private. glimmer in his eye, whose name 
had appeared ou the marriage register,.of Weatherbury and neighboring 
parishes as best-man and chief witness.in. countless unions of the previous 
twenty years ; ho also very frequently filled the post of head godfather in 
baptisms of the subtly-jovial kind.” That.isa very fair imitation of George 
Eliot’s humorous mauner... Here is a specimen of her serious. one: * He 
fancied he had felt himself in the penumbra of a yery deep sadness when 
touching that slight and fragile creature, But wisdom lies in moderating 
mere impressions, and Gabriel endeaygred to thiuk little,of this.” But the 
Spectator’s theory had an eyen broader base, and we may. profitably quote a 

passage which perhaps constituted one of its selidest blocks. The author 
of ‘Silas Marner’ has wou vo small part of her fame by her remarkable 
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faculty as a reporter of ale-house and kitchen-fire conversations among 
simple-minded rustics. Mr. Hardy has also made a great effort in this diree- 
tion, and here is a specimen—a perticularly favorable specimen—-of his 
success : 

“* Why, Joseph Poorgrass, you han’t had adrop!’ said Mr. Coggan to a 
very shrinking an in the background. thrusting the cup towards him. 

“«* Such a shy man as he is,’ said Jacob Smaliburv. ‘ Why, ye've hardly 
had strength of eye enough to look in our youvg mis’ess’s face, so I hear, 
Joseph ?’ 

** All looked at Joseph Poorgrass with pitying reproach. 

«No, I've bardly looked at her at all,’ faltered Joseph. reducing his body 
smaller while talking, apparently from a meek sense ot undue prominence ; 
‘and when I see’d ber, it was nothing but blushes with me! 

“ « Poor fellow,’ said Mr. Clark. 

“ °Tis a curious nature for a man,’ said Jan Coggan. 

““< Yes,’ continued Joseph Poors ‘ass, his shyness, which was so painfal 
as a defect, just beginning to fill bim with a litile compl acency, now 
that it was regarded in the light of an interesting study. ‘'Twere blush, 
blush, blush with me every minute of the time ~ hen she was speaking to 
me.’ 

““*T believe ye, Joseph Poorgrass, for we all know ye to be a very bash- 
ful man.’ 

““<’Tis terrible bad for a man, poor soul!’ 
long have ye suffered from it, Joseph ! ’ 

“* Oh, ever since I was a boy. Yes—mother was concerned w her heart 
about it—yes. But’twas all vaught.’ 

«Did ye ever take anything to try and.stop it, Joseph Poorgrass ? 

““«Oh, aye, tried all sorts. They took me to Greenhill Fair, and into a 
great large jerry-go-nimble sbow, where there were women-lolk riding . 
round—sianding-up on horses, with hardly anything on but their smocks; but 
it didn’t cure me a mworsel—no, not a morsel, And then T was put errand- 
man at the Woman’s Skittle Alley at the back of the Tailor’s Arms in Cas- 
terbridge. "T'was a horrible gross situation, and altogether a very curious 
place for a good man. I bad to stand and look at wicked people iu the face 
from worning till night; but ’twas no use—I was just as bad as ever after all. 
Blushes have been in the family for generations. There, 'tis a happy provi- 
deuce I be no worse, so to speak it—yes, a happy thing, and 1 feel my few 
poor gratitudes.’” 


said the maltster. * And how 


This is extremely clever, aud the author has evidently read to good pur- 
pose the low-life chapters in George Eliot’s novels ; be has caught very hap- 
pily her trick of seeming to humor benignantly her, queer people and look 
down at them from the beights of analytic omniscience. But we have quoted 
the episode because it seems to us av excellent example of the cleverness 
which is only cleverness, of the difference between original aud imitative talent 
—the disparity, which it is almost unpardonable not to perceive, between 
first-rate talent and those inferior grades which range from second-rate down 
ward, aud as to which confusion is a more veuial offence. Mr. Hardy puts 
his figrres through a variety of comical movements ; he fills their mouths 
with quaint turns of speech; he baptizes them with odd names (“ Joseph 
Poorgrass” for a bashful, easily-snubbed Dissenter is excellent); he pulls the 
wires, in short, and produces a vast deal of sound and commotien ; and his 
novel, at a cursory glanee, has a rather promising air of life and warmth. 
But by erities who preter.a grain_of substance to a pound of shadow it will, 
we think, be pronounced.a decidedly delusive performance; it has a fatal 
lack of magic.. We have found it hard to read, but its, shorteomings are 
easier to summarize than to encounter in order. Mr. Hardy’s novel is very 
long, but his subject is very short and simple, and the work has been dis- 
tended to its rather formidable dimensions by the infusion of a large amount 
of conversational and descriptive padding and the use of an ingeniously 
verbose and redundant style. It is inordinately diffuse, and, as a piece of 
narrative, singularly inartistic, The anthor has little sense of proportion, 
and almost none of composition, We learn about Bathsheba and Gabriel, 
Farmer Boldwood and Sergeaut Troy, what we can rather than what we 
should; for Mr. Hardy’s inexhaustible faculty for spinning smart dialogue 
makes him forget that dialogue in a story is after all but episode, and that 
a novelist is after all but a historian, thoroughly possessed of certain facts, 
and bound in some way or other to impart them. To tell a story almost 
exclusively by reporting people's talks is the most difficult art in the world. 
and really leads, logically, to a severe economy in the use of rejoinder and 
repartee, and not to a lavish expenditure of them. ‘I’ar from the Madding 
Crowd’ gives us an uncomfortable sense of being a simple “tale,” pulled 
and stretched to make the conventional three volumes; and the author, 
in his long-sustained appeal to one’s attention, reminds us of a person fish- 
ing with an enormous net, of which the meshes should be thrice too wide. 

We are happily not subject, in this (as.to minor matters) much-emancipated 
land, te the tyranny of the three yelumes ; but we coafess that we are never- 
theless. being rapidly urged to a convietion that (since it is in the nature of 
fashions to revolye and recur) the day has come round again for sume of 
the antique restrictions as to literary form. The three unities, in Aristotle's 
day, were inexorably imposed on Greek tragedy: why shouldn’t we 


have something of the same sort for English fiction in the day 
of Mr. Hardy? Almost all novels are greatly too long, aud the 
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being too long becomes with each rene year a more serious of- 
fence. Mr. Hardy begius with a detailed description of his hero’s smile, 
and proceeds thence tu give a voluminous account of his large silver watch. 
Gabriel Oak’s smile and his watch were doubtless respectable and important 
phenomena; but everything is relative, and daily becoming more so; and we 
confess that, as a hint of the pace at which the author proposed to pro- 
coed, his treatment of these facts produced upon us a deterring and depress- 
ing effect. If novels were the only books written, novels written on this 
cale would be all very well; but as they compete, in the esteem of sensible 
P ‘ople, with a great many other books, and a great many other objects of 
erest of all kinds, we are inclined to think that, in the long run, they will 
he defeate lin the struggle for existence unless they lighten their baggage 
very considerably and do battle iu a more scientific equipment. Therefore, 
we really imagine that a few arbitrary rules—a kind of depleting process— 
might have a wholesome effect. It might be enjoined, for instance, that no 
‘tale” should exceed fifty pages and no novel two hundred; that a plot 
should have but such and such a number of ramifications ; that no ramifica- 
tion should have more than a certain number of persons; that no person 
should utter more than a given number of words ; and that no description of 
an inanimate object should consist of more than a fixed number of lines. 
We should not incline to advocate this oppressive legislation as a comfort- 
able or ideal finality for the romancer’s art, but we think it might be excel- 
fent. as a transitory discipline or drill. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and writers with a powerful tendency to expatiation might in this temporary 
strait-jacket be induced to transfer their attention rather more severely 
from quantity to quality. The use of the strait-jacket would have cut 
down Mr. Hardy’s novel to half its actual length and, as he is a clever man, 
have made the abbreviated work very ingeniously pregnant. We should 
have had a more occasional taste of all the barn-yard worthies—Joseph 
Poorgrass, Laban Tall, Matthew Moon, and the rest—and the vagaries of 
Miss Bathsheba would have bad a more sensible consistency. Our restric- 
tions would have been generous, however, and we should not have pro- 
scribed such a fine passage as this: 

“Then there came a third flash. Manceuvres of the most extraordinary 
kind were going on in the vast firmamental hollows overhead. The light- 
nivg now was the color of silver, and gleamed in the heavens like a mailed 
army. Rumbles became rattles. Gabriel, from his elevated position, could 
see over the landscape for at least half a dozen miles in front. Every hedge, 
hush, and tree was distinct as in a line engraving. In a paddock in the 
same direction was a herd of heifers, and the forms of these were visible at 
this moment in the act of galloping about in the wildest and maddest con- 
fusion, flinging their heels and tails high into the air, their heads to earth. 
A poplar in the immediate foreground was like an ink-stroke on burnished 


tin. Then the picture vanished, leaving a darkness so intense that Gabriel 
worked entirely by feeling with his hands.” 


Mr. Hardy describes nature with a great deal of felicity, and is evidently 
very much at home among rural phenomena. The most genuine thivg in 
his book, to our sense, is a certain aroma of the meadows and lanes—a 
natural relish for harvestings and sheep-washings. He has laid his scene in 
an agricultural county, and his characters are childreu of the soil—unso- 
phistieated country-folk. Bathsbeba Everdene is a rural heiress, left alone 
in the world, in possession of a substantial farm. Gabriel Oak is her shep- 
herd, Farmer Boldwood is her neighbor, and Sergeant Troy is a loose young 
They are all in love with her, and the 
young lady is a flirt, and encourages them all. Finally she marries the Ser- 
geant, who has just seduced her maid-servant. The maid-servant dies in 
the work-house, the Sergeant repents, leaves his wife, and is given up for 
drowned. But he reappears and is shot by Farmer Boldwood, who delivers 
himself up to justice. Bathsheba then marries Gabriel Oak, who has loved 
and waited in silence, and is, in our opinion, much too good for her. The 
chief purpose of the book is, we suppose, to represent Gabriel’s dumb, de- 
voted passion, his biding his time, his rendering unsuspected services to the 
woman who has scorned him, his integrity and simplicity and sturdy patience. 
In all this the tale is very fairly successful, and Gabriel has a certain vivid- 
ness of expression. But we cannot say that we either understand or like 
Rathsheba. She is a young lady of the inconsequential, wilful, mettlesome 
type which has lately become so much the fashion for heroines, and of which 
Mr. Charles Reade is in a manner the inventor—the type which aims at 
viving one a very intimate sense of a young lady’s womanishness. But Mr. 
Hardy’s embodiment of it seems to us to lack reality; he puts her through 
the Charles Reade paces, but she remains alternately vague and coarse, and 
seems always artificial. This is Mr. Hardy's trouble; he rarely gets beyond 
ambitious artifice—the mechanical simulation of heat and depth and wisdom 
Farmer Boldwood is a shadow, and Sergeant Troy an 
Everything human in the book strikes us as fac- 
‘itious and insubstantial; the only things we believe in are the sheep and 
the degs. But, as we say, Mr. Hardy has gone astray very cleverly, and his 
iperficial novel is a really curious imitation of something better. 


oldier who comes a-courting her. 


that are absent. 
claborate stage-figure. 
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HISTORIES OF INDIA.* 


FIRST-CLASS history of India, in the fullest sense of the expression, 
4 is still to be produced, James Mill’s voluminous work, of which there 
is a spiritless continuation by Pref. H. H, Wilson, has been high!r praised 
by Lord Macaulay ; aul Lord Macaulay’s praise of that portion of it which 
he was qualified by his studies to estimate may be endorsed without much re- 
servetion. Mill had diligently groped out, and weighed with merciless equity, 
all the facts of any importance available in his dey that bear on the foundat*. 
and extension of the Indian Empire, but there his merit pretty nearly ends. 
Of his sole rival, Mr. Edward Thornton, it is seareely needful to do more tban 
merely make mention. Southey's ‘ History of the Pevinsular War’ was at 
once extinguished by Sir William Napier’s; and Mr. Thornton’s ‘ History 
of India’ stood no chance of success whatever before the immeasurable su- 
periority of James Mill’s. That a repellent tinge of Benthamism colors the 
views of Mill in his occasional philosophical excursions, is true enough. 
Mr. Thornton, however, mistook in supposing this to be a blemish which 
would prove fatal, on the emergence of a competitor, to the historiographical 
fame of his predecessor. The simple avoidance of what revolts the popular 
mind is by no means positive excellence ; and fur more than ruch avoiJance 
it is hard to discover, in Mr. Thornton’s monotonous pages, any‘! ng to 
commend. 

Neither Mill nor his feeble emulator knew the East personally; and the 
former was at. the pains to frame a sophistical argument, which, it is to be 
hoped, gave himself more satisfaction than it can have given any one else, to 
demonstrate that he was the better able to write impartially about the 
people of India from never having been there. Yet the Hindu which he 
composed from books and his inverconsciousness is in nowize a thing of hazy 
outlines and vague features. Nothing can be more distinct or can bristle 
with sharper saliencies. A character ip one of 0’ Keeffe’s farces asks, ‘‘ What, 
ant I a priest, and know what wickedness is?” Somewhatsimilarly, James 
Mill, who was in his younger days a theological student, found his early 
lucubrations eminently helpful when he sat down te portray the Hindu. 
Among his juvenile acquirements, there must have been included a most 
scientifically complete conception of total depravity. In this conception, 
particularized and labelled, we have his picture of our Aryan cousiu at the 
antipodes. Very ingenious are the wrenching and wresting to which he 
subjects Sanskrit literature, with design to make out that his representation is 
that of reality ; and his iugenuity has borne ample and bitter fruit. Though 
it may be questionable whether anybody has ever accepted that representa- 
tion as wholly worthy of reliance, doubtless it has weighed with thousands 
of Britons who have sojourned in India, and has shaped to a lifelong atti- 
tude of undeserved harshness and contempt towards its natives many a 
youth who, if imbued with other lessons, would have found the dark man 
of Hindustan hardly distinguishable, on the whole, from the white man of 
his own home. Professor Wilson, Mill’s annotator and contivuator, going 
on the directly contrary track, has delineated the Hindu as a good deal 
more of an angel of light than one expects ever to meet with on this planet. 
Many years as the Professor was a resident in India, his experience was 
limited almost entirely to Calcutta; and his much whitewashed Bengalee, 
presented as a typical Hindu, must have struck with amazement countless 
‘old Indians” who have seen things with their own eyes. Let the Hindu 
be seen at his best where he may, he is surely to be seen at his very worst 
in the lower valley of the Ganges. 

While Mill was no Orientalist, Professor Wilson was little but a Sanskritist, 
and, as such, far short of being a master. A most inexact ling: ‘, and tot..'y 
void of mental grasp and even of average power of constructiveness, he has 
lect to the world, as the best bequest he was capable of leaving it, a huge mass 
of translated matter, prose and verse, very readable and very untrustworthy. 
To supply what Mill wanted was, notwithstanding his learning, entirely be- 
yond him. A whole ocean of facts about ancient and medieval India, an- 
known to Mill, was accessible to him, but it needed much more than his 
intellectual calibre to turn these facts to account. The reader of German is 
at no loss to possess himself of the information in question, as regards India 
before the time of the Mahometans there ; and of Mahometan India we shall. 
before long, be enabled to form a desirably definite idea from the writings of 
the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, now in course of publication. Still, to con- 
gtruct, independently, a history of the India of all ages, a much wider Frow- 
ledge of languages than that of a Gibbon is first of all necessary ; and, this 
knowledge apart, no mind inferior to that of a Gibbon could hope tu dea, 
with the multiplied difficulties of the subject adequately. India, it may be 
gathered, is likely therefore to go a long while without a thoroughly com- 
petent historian. 


** History of India. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By L. J. 
Trotter’ London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Pott, 
Young & Co. 1674. 
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The so-called ‘History of India’ by Mr. Trotter is, in about equal 
proportions, pretertious and abortive. Its author positively seems to 
be endowed with no one qualification out of the many requisite for 
the due execution of the task he has essayed. In his “introduction ” 
he call the Jains “an offshoot from Buddhism,” a description te which 
would assent. There, too, we are told that 
“the most purely Aryan” of the vernaculars of India is the Hindi—the 
Bengalee being vo cut of alleomparison. A chapter of 42 pages comprehends 
all that he has to say of India before the Mahometan invasions, and the chap- 
ter contains et least as many groundless or dubious assertions as it contains 
paragraphs. 4. %o the Vedas, “it is safe to assume, with Dr. Max Miiller, 
on evidence of a very strong kind,” that they “‘ were composed between 
1,200 and 1,500 years before Christ.” Contrariwise, it is very unsafe to 
assume anything of the kind; and the evidence alluded to is of the airiest. 
The founder,of Buddhism flourished “‘ about the end of the sixth century 
before Christ.” Indeed? The laws of the Manavas were ‘“ compiled about 
900 years before Christ.” Again, indeed? “The Purinas held that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva were but different attributes of one same [sic] godhead.” 
Commevt must here be superfluous. Rammohun Roy “ proclaimed a pure 
theism ” ; and the Hindus believe in a “ great unseen spirit.” The Maha- 
bharata “ was probably composed by Vyasa, in the second century before 
Christ” ; and the Ramayana “ would seem to have been composed ten or 
cleven centuries before Christ.” ‘In the twelfth cevtury of our era, Bhis- 
kar Achirya, of Ujjain, had forestalled by five hundred years the analytical 
methods of Newton and Leibnitz.” We iiight fill a column with such rash- 
nesses as these. Wherever we open the book they meet oureyes. Even 
the most familiar of the Hindoo eras, that of Vikramaditya, the author knows 
so little of that he postdates it by ayear. Hindu philosophy he nowhere 
alludes to; aud of the monism which underlies all the forms of the Hindu 
religion he certainly has never heard. ‘There is a censurable intrepidity 
suggested by things like these ; and we are not much surprised that, mixed 
up with them, we should read of Lord Macaulay’s “ curious want of insight” 
and “ perverse blindness.” But the author is somewhat addicted to devious 
moods. What India has te do with the United States of America is not very 
obvious. For all this, to please somebody or other, the imaginative state- 
ments are ventured that, in our country, “all classes are equal before the 
sovereign people,” and that here “ wealth has set uw an aristocracy of its 
own.” 

But, after all, it is the author’s pedantry, quite as much as any of bis 
other peculiarities, that will annoy a scholar of the old school. He claims 
to spell Oriental words after a novel and improved fashion ; and very novel 
is his fashion, at all events. The most elementary acquaintance with the 
Nfgari and Arabic alphabets would here have saved him from scores of 
blunders. His “ Dasyus,” “ Garu,” “ Mani,” and “ Rajmabal,” which in- 
stances might be multiplied tenfold, are utterly wrong ; still more laborious- 


no scholar, we suspect, 


3 
ly so are his “ Dara Sheko,” “ Hindi Khish,” “ Narbadha,” *‘ Sed&sheo,” 
and “ Soliman”; and he shows himself all at sea, as regards sibilants, in his 
“ Sbhakas,” “ Shesha,” and “Siva.” His “ satti, or widow-burning,” is to be 
corrected (if we would have a real word and its d¢finition) to “satt, or a 
widuw who is cremated with her husband.” To close this wearisome list, 
‘Maharajah Adir4j,” a piece of cabatism belonging to no known language, 
is rendered ‘ Lord Paramount of the Old Empire.” Mahdrdjddhirdja, which 
we conjecture to be intended, is Sanskrit, and signifies “ sapreme king of 
great kings.” 

Among smaller histories of India, that by Mr. J. C. Marshman, son of the 
celebrated missionary, may confidently be recommended, much rather than 
anything else of the same kind, to our *20ders. It was compiled at the r 
quest of the University of Calcutta, and appeared in 1£67. It is in three 
small volumes, and is published by Longmans, Loudon. On neither side of 
the Atlantic has the reception hitherto given to it been at all proportiona e 
to its excellence. 


A Ramble Round the World—1271. By M. le Baron de Liibner, for- 
merly Ambassador and Minister, and author of ‘Sixte Quint.’ Translated 
by Lady Herbert. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 1874.)—Baron Hiibner 


left Queenstown on the 14th of May, 1871, and reached Marseilles, by way of 


New York, San Francisco, Japan, and China, on the 10th of January, 1872. 
thus “ doing” the world in the space of eight months of exceedingly rapid 


travelling, which seems to have been amusing to him, and the results of 


which make a volume of entertaining light reading. Readers of a scien- 
tifically accurate habit of mind would perhaps do well to consult other itin- 
eraries as well as this of Baron Hiibner if they wish to have a perfect mental 
picture of the various countries he visited before them, but they cannot fail 
to get from his journal a very vivid impression of the way ‘in which the men 


and things the author saw struck his own mind. When (p. 24) he describes 
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his surprise at finding the debates of the Senate at Washington conducted, 
contrary to his expectations, in an orderly manner, without constau! resort 


ation. 


| on the part of the honorable members to revolvers or even to bad language, 





| Japan, is well worth reading. 


and describes their oratory in this way—‘ In speaking they alternately 
raised and let fall their voices, and only in certain eloquent moments struck 
the palm of their left hand, stuck out horizontally, with their right finger ’’— 
the reader gets a glimpse of the pleasant presumptions and preconceptions as 
to Aincrican manners existing abroad, and also a rather good o'l-hand deserip- 
tion of one kind, and a well-known kind, ef national oratory. Take also 
the account of the pess’mistic Western governor, who, having asked the 
diplomatic author what he thinks of our glorious 
ceived an 
answer to 


untry, and having re- 
answer as satisfactory as it is human 
be to the truly patriotic mind, continues the conversation 
by saying: “ Yes, we are a great nation—a glorious country. 
are sick. We are suffering from the consequences of a precocious 
childhood—a too sudden growth. As young men, we lived in a fore- 
ing-house; arrived at maturity, we undertook too much, and are now 
wearing ourselves out with overwork. It is possible, but not probable, that 
we shall arrive at old age. The Union, I fear, has no future.” Here, 
though there may be a little exaggeration, we feel that we are vn American 
ground, and that it is a statesman in whose presence we are st:nding—a 
statesman not apparently belonging to the dominant party —whose views on 
the future of the Union and the condition of the negro would probably be 
found to have materially changed since the recent electiors turned the ma 

jority in the House of Representatives, and whose states:aanship was natu 

rally, before those elections, of a hopeless kind. On page 33, where 
Baron Hiibner discusses the question of the passion of Americans for titles, 
we may doubt the accuracy of the statement that title. of nobility, “the 
forbidden fruit of the republican American,” are pronounced with a sort of 
“‘ voluptuous pleasure ”; for, according to our experience, most Americans 
are so unfamiliar with the delicate shades of meaning and etiquette of titles of 
nobility that they avoid using them with foreiguers, or if they do use 
them the voluptuous pleasure is apt to disappear in the trepidation caused 
by a doubt whether they are correctly applied ; and when Baron hiibner 
tell us that he never made the acquaintance of a descendant of the French 
Huguenots, the Puritans, or the early Dutch emigrants who did not at once 
begin the conversation by saying, “I am of a very old family—my ances- 
tors arrived in this country two hundred years ago,” we cannot help wonder- 
ing how many of the scions of these three stocks he actually met in his 
hurried trip. At the same time, it is impossible to deny the justice or 
the delicacy of his observation, that as to such titles as governor, senator, 
colonel, or general, ‘‘to him who gives it, as to him who receives it, it is felt 
to be an equal honor,” though the remark need not be confined to these 
titles or to this country, for the fact on which it rests exists in the abysmal 
depths of human nature. 

Correct gencralizations are not to be expected of a traveller whose ram- 
bling is done at the rate of two or three hundred miles a day, and who belongs 
to a class the members of which are said by M. de Hiibner to be known in 
America as and to the 
inaccuracy way be pardoned. So the startling statement (p. 


possible for anj 


jut we 


“ elobe-trotters ”; foreign globe-trotter some 


53), that 


American women attach so much importance to “ globe-trotting” 
that young men of a serious turn of mind who think of marrying 


take pains to ascertain first whether the object of their affections has a 
strong desire to go to Eurepe—in which case, as we understand it, they 
break off the engagement—is probably founded altogether on the amusing 
story of the disconsolate husband who kept a colered photograph of his 
deceased wife in v. % of his watch, and lamented her with many tears as 
‘‘a first-rate manager and who ‘never asked to be taken to Europe.” 
** No Europe-goivg, no such nonsense.” 

On the whole, we have foun,. ‘he account of thie auiior’s travels in China 
and Japan more interesting, though not so entertaining as his observations 
on America. In both these couvtries he had unusuai opportunities of seeing 
what was worth seeing, and in Japan he had the benefit of much conversa- 
tion with many of the locul magnates, including the leader of the reform 
party, Iwakura, and had the honor, then almost unprecedented, of a pre- 
sentation to the Mikado. His reproduction of the account given on the 
spot by the friends and enemies of re:orm and the European movement in 
Of course he does not pretend to do mor? 
than repeat what he heard frem the Japances ard the foreign residents ; but 
he managed to pick up altogether the most consiscent and coherent account 
of the movement that we have seen anywhere. His conclusions are that 
there is grave reason te doubt bot! the sincerity of the reiormers and the pos- 
sibility of doing the people of the country any lasting good by the changes now 
being introduced. The Mikado he represents as a mere puppet of a number 
of crafty chieftains who are maki. use of him, raising an army, and govern- 
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ing in his name, and playing at philo-Europeanism with great good-will. 
From Iwakura down to the lowest official, the stereotyped reply universally 
made to any question on the subject of the time probably necessary to ac- 
complish the change of Japan into a modern country is—“ In three years; 
it will be finished in three years.” 

William Blake's Ilustrations of the Bock of Job. With deseriptive let- 
terpress and a sketch of the artist’s life and works. By Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. (Boston: J, R. Osgood & Co.)—These designs, for which, in addition 
to the biographical sketch, Mr. Norton furnishes short critical notices, are tole- 
rably well kuown by reputation as the most important artistic work of their 
author. The reugh photolithegraphs of them, contained in Alexander Gil- 
christ’s ‘ Life of Blake,’ published by Macmillan in 1863, must be familiar to 
& great many persons in this country, as the last-named book has been com- 
mon iu bookstores for years past, and cheap, and must be pretty widely dis- 
tributed by this time. The original engravings are, however, somewhat 
difficult to find, and the set brings a high price; so that it is probable that 
there are few persons in America who have seen the originals, or, in the 
dearth of public or accessible ccllections, who have any immediate chance 
of seeing them. It is well, therefore, to have more adequate copies than the 
small Gilchrist lithographs. The Osgood heliotypes are of the same size as 
the originals, and are so far suceessful as reproductions that they give the 
grouping and general action clearly, and so much of the light and shade as 
to show to the careful student what Blake intended. Mr. Norton’s words 
in regard to the heliotypes, at the very end of the book, are as follows : 
“They reproduce, with the closeness of a facsimile, the general character 
of the original eugravings; but they fail to render the most delicate beauties 
of expression and the finest touches of execution.” And, again, it is said 
that they give “tho distribution, though not the scale, of the light 
and shade of the original.” These criticisms are just. It may be 
said, further, that they are about the equivalent of very late impres- 
sions, taken after the plates are much worn by printing. It is clear 
what the desiguer meant to do with his figures in action, gesture, group- 
ing; what he meant to express in his background; what the general com- 
position of lines and masses was. But the design in light and shade is lost, 
the delicate gradations of tone are not even to be guessed at, and the ex- 
pression of the faces cannot be judged of satisfactorily. It should be said, 
iv qualification of our judgment, that a somewhat careful comparison of the 
heliotypes with proof copies of the originals has led us to think better of 
the former than we were inclined to on a first inspection. They are not the 
same thivug; but then, is it‘very important that they should be the same 
thing? The quaiutness, the originality, both for good and evil, the unlikeness 
to conventional renderings of nature and of thought, are all fairly well shown 
to whosoever will examine the heliotypes carefully, aud for the rest it may 
well be argued that these copies at ten dollars are better worth buying than 
the originals for seventy dollars or more, It may be that if you have at all 
an engraving by Diirer, an etching by Rembrandt, or Hadeu, or Meryon, or 
a print from the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ you should not spare money, but get the 
finest impression possible—that there is no comparison betweeu the tinest 
aud all others, and no question but that one print in a fine state is worth 
imany less fine. But Blake’s light and shade is not of such value as that ; 
and a comprehension of its full merits ig not incumbent upon most persons 
of cultivation. They can afford to disregard it if they choose to do so, and 
to study the general significance of the work in other than perfect exam- 
ples. It is probable, indeed, that what there is of Blake in this book is 
enongh for anybody but professed students of art. Mr. Norton's briet 
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and criticism enough to answer the purpose cf all but the especially curious 
in strange manifestations of artistic power. One error should be pointed 
out: in the quotation from Mr. Ruskin ov the last page, “light” should be 
read instead of “life.” 





The Naturalist on the River Amazons. By Uenry Walter Bates, F.L.S, 
Third edition, with illustrations. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874.)—Mr. 
Bates’s South American experiences covered the eleven years from May 26, 
1843, to June 3, 1°59, and the first edition of this account of them was pub- 
lished in London eleven years ago. No one who reads his delightful narrative 
will wonder that it has maintained itself so long. The opening pages at once 
attest the writer’s unusual descriptive powers, and from first to last 
there is no dull spot iu them. Moreover, his professional observations are 
kept from being too technical; and a final reason for a third edition at this 
late day is furnished by Mr. Bates’s sympathy with those views of natural 
creation which have since come te be known (and denounced) as Darwinian. 
He was for a part of the time the companion of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
who afterwards in another hemisphere, and quite in ignorance of Mr. Darwin’s 
enunciation of the same doctrine, deduced from bis own researches the 
theory of “natural selection.” Mr, Bates’s narrative was therefore sure to 
profit by the extraordinary revival of science to which Darwinism in all its 
length and breadth has led. It is not, however, so pronounced or so path- 
breaking a work as to be compared, for iustance, with the ‘ Voyage of the 
Beagle’; and those who read it without bias will be surprised that an American 
historian of Brazil has thought it necessary to qualify his recommendation 
of this “ most charmivug and valuable work ” by an allusion to its scientific 
heresy. Not scientific so much as theological, of course, for the historian 
in question is a clergyman. His exact words are worth quoting. Mr. 
Bates, he says, ‘has given the world many important facts concerning 
the great valley, aside from information in regard to its natural history. 
Only oue drawback to many [qu. important facts ?] isto be found in his ‘ Dar- 
winian’ views; but they are ‘ put’ so modestly, and his investigations are 
so much better than his theory, that one becomes only interested in the great 
theme of his book, ‘ the King of Waters.’” Incoherent as this disclaimer 
is, it is plain that the praise of Mr. Bates is natural and hearty, the reproof 
perfunctory merely. But our clergyman wrote in 1866, when the obliga- 
tion to mention ‘‘ drawbacks’ was very much stronger for his class thau it 
is now. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED AT LAST. 


In order to bring the undermentioned magnificent work within the reach of persons of moderate means, Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin have arranged to issue it periodically, in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. Six parts are now ready fot 
delivery, price $2 each; and also the volume of Matthew, price $40. Subscriptions received only for the complete work, viz., 65 
Parts, er 4 Vols., at $140. Completion may be confidently looked for within twelve months, but deliveries may be arranged to suit 
the convenience of subscribers. 

Our Agents will be happy to submit specimens for examination to reliable parties on appheation to us, the book not being fou d 
in the stores. Full information and Prospectuses tree, by mail. We append selections from some press notices. The work has not . 
once been adversely criticised. 
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WITH 132 FULL-PAGE STEEL ETCHINGS BY M. BIDA. 


From the Nation, Dec. 17. From the New York s, D the Four Gospels, with etchings after Bida’s noted de 

‘** The illustrations tothe New Testament from Bida’s ‘* This edition of the Gospels has been long looked for Signs. Ot illustrators of the Bible M. Bida is - — 
designs now appear in an English edition of the Gospels with great interest. Ithas been known iniit« rary circles ionably the mostca rable and faithful oe. oe a 
under the charge of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. that M. Bida spent ten years in the Holy Land preparing iS, besides being a skilful artist, a Jew ey burt} ane vores 
We need not say how much they seem to gain in being his designs for the illustration of the sacred text. A cation, and a ( bristian by profession, so ay es Als eve 
at last associated with a translation which is not only portion of his work is now access ble to the public, and line may be implicitly trusted In minor ¢ — the ar 
one of the very few translations immeasurably superior there can be no doubt that it tully realizes the expecta tist is of course correct; the Jewish features, aren, 
in style to their own original, but a version which is the tions of those who are best familiar with M. Bida’s re characteristic poses, and material surroundings are given 
yerpetual monument, standard, ard pride of a noble markable gifts. . We believe most people who with the accuracy which is based upon actual knowl 
anguage. . . . Wecannot see that the plates in the see it will come to the conclusion that practically the edge. Asan artist, in distinction trom being merely a 
English version, on the carefullest comparison with the sacred text is now illustrated tor the first time é Jewish artist, Bida is great. His groupingsare absolutely 
original French impressions, are inferior; they are The artist has evidently approached his task in a spirit Wondertul, ~ Nota figure is introduced — tor bt 
doubtless printed in Paris under that same supervision becoming a man who undertakes to illustrate themes  Vidual effect, and vet none of his pic tures seem out ot pro: 
by M. Hédouin which has made the first proofs so suc- which the civilized world regards with veneration and portion for the lack of hgures suchas many disting wishes 
cessful. In conclusion, we may say that the connoisseur eGection. . «.° artists scatter about a canvas ouly to preserve its artis 
will possess in this edition a Biblical work of great pu- ttc balance res = > ara" Be 
rity, a type of the Galitein at once refined and _historic- From Christian Union, Dec. 24. Bible illustration, we teel justified in asser ing that there 
ally probable, an exquisite series of authentic Judean = ' : ; = : rR slitt e probability that Bida’s superior will a und, 
landscapes, and whatever can assist his Bible-reading as _“* Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London and New and that to coming students of art ay plied to Scriptural 
as a task of intellectual culture.” York, have commenced the republication, in English, ot subjects he will be the master 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


1874. 
wos KY has remained easy at from 3 to 4 per cent. on call loans; at times 
: 5 per cent. was paid by borrowers who had delayed making 


paper 


DECEMBER 22, 


as high as 
up their accounts till very late in the day. Commercial remains as 
last quoted, the best names passing at 6 to 613 per cent. 
sales, however, as low as 514 per cent., but this rate was exceptional. 

Cable advices from London on Thursday report that the Bank of Eng- 
land had gained £521,000 in bullion during the week ending on that day. 
The rate of discount was left standing at 6 per cent. 

The weekly bank statement on Saturday showed further losses in specie 


and legal tenders. The small loss in specie —$599,300—is difficult to ex 

plain, as during the week which the statement covers $5,725,000 in gold was 
withdrawn from the banks, and eitber shipped to Europe, placed in’ the 
Treasury for California account, or deposited in the Treasury on account of 
custom receipts. The Treasury disbursed during the same time $2,000,000 
gold, on account of 5-20 bonds redeemed, and $500,000 gold sold, in all 
amounting to $2,500,000 ; 
drawn, leaves $3,225,000, which the banks have actually lost, while the 
statement shows only $599,300, 

The following is the statement in detail : 


Dec. 12. 


“or 


Lis amount, deducted from the $5,725,000 with- 


Dec. 19. Differences. 


Loans.... weeeees $284,903,300 $285,409,800 Inc.. $506,500 
DON vebancsk ehese 14,218,800 13,619,500 Dee 599,300 
Legal tenders .. 49,470,300 17,931,740 Dec.. 1.538.600 
 cxatade aeecdnunss 218,408 000 215,707,800 Dee.. 2,700,200 
CUIGGIINION 600s cece cceccvcseccccsccessess 24,804,300 24,731,600 Dec.. 72,700 


The following shows the relations between the total reserve and the total 


liabilities : 

Dec. 19 Differences. 
$13,619,500 Dec.. $599,300 
47,931,700 Dec.. 1,538,600 


Dec. 12. 
$14,218,800 


PN. cio detedinveteaceniannedententel 
49'470,300 


Legal tenders.... 


$62. 689,100 $61,551,200 Dec. . $2,137,900 


RE ye ee 
Reserve required against deposits....... 54,602,000 53,926,950 
Excess of reserve above legal requirem't, 9,087,100 7,624,250 Dec.. 1,462,850 


The stock market, up to Friday, was without special features. On Fri- 
day, a bear movement began to develop itself, with the main efforts to 
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depress prices directed against Wabash, which sold down to 25, carrying 
the balance of the speculative list along with it from 14 to 2 per cent. 
There were rumors afloat that the company would not be able to pay the 
January interest onits bonds. The investigation by the Congressional Com- 
mittee into the mode of obtaining the subsidy from the Government for the 
Pacific Mail S. S. Company has had a very depressing effect upon its stock, 
which has declined to 38°;—the decline having been accelerated by the 
severe attacks of newspapers, which the Street considers to have been 
made wholly in the interests of a certain large operator who is short of the 
stock. 

On Saturday a little piece of stock-operating took place which, happily, 
is‘not often witnessed in the Stock Exchange. A broker named Wright, 
without capital or credit, finding himself short of funds, thought that the 
best way to improve his condition would be to go into a little operation on 
his own account in Wabash. He bought in all 18,000 shares of stock, and 
then, finding that the market did not respond to his large purchases and go 
up, quietly left the Exchange, and shortly afterwards announced to the 
President of the Board his inability to meet ais contracts. Wright was sum- 
moned to-day before the Governing Committee, and expelled from the Board 
fur having been “ guilty of obvious fraud” in his transactions. 

The announcement of Wright’s failure brought about, for a short time, a 
panic in Wabash stock. The parties who had sold to him, still haying the stock 
on their hands, immediately commenced protecting themselves by selling out 
‘under the rate.” The price tumbled rapidly from 2634 to 2114 ; it after- 
wards rallied to 247s, and finally closed at 227. The whole market became 
unsettled and weak. The bears now became buyers, and on their purchases 
to cover shorts the market rallied from 1 to 2 per cent. from the lowest quo- 
tations. 

Government bonds have been active, and prices haye advanced from 1 to 
114 per cent. on the entire list. The principal buyers were the insurance 
companies, who seem to be anxious to have a large supply on hand in order 
to make a favorable exhibit in their January statement. The gold market 
has remained quiet, with the range of fluctuations confined between 11144 
and 11197. The specie shipments for the week amount to $2,849,000, con- 
sisting principally of gold coin. 
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FOUR HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 


N THE NILE. By Augustus Hop- 


OF A SE- 


= Folio. Uniform with ‘ Ups and Downs.’ 

10, 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Heliotype prints. Ina 
Portfolio. $25. 


This will be a winning holiday attraction—art, charac- 
ter, and travel sketches and pictured wit. 


BLAKE'S FOL.  liilustrations of 


Book of Job. 


the 
Mousted and Engraved by William 





also U. S. registered interest, coupons, and 127 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
lividends collected for correspondents and Philadelphia. Blake. 22 Plates, reproduced by the Helioty pe pro- 
dividends collecte¢ ) S| mts « = i cess. With Descriptive Letter-press, and a Sketch 


others out of town, and promptly remitted for 
All mar- 
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of the Artist’s Life and Works, by Charles Eliot 
Norton, 4to, $ro. 
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or placed to credit subject to draft. 
ketable stocks and bonds bought and sold on 
commission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention, and any desired informa- 


tion will always be cheerfully given. 
FISK & HATCH, 
P. O. Box 235. New York. 


MATEUR DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ENGRAVERS, MECHANICS, and others in 
search of FINE TOOLS, INSTRUMENTS, 

AND MACHINERY for Scientific or Mechanical pur- 
poses, are invited to send for our elegant new 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


We have a large and varied stock of Machinery, 
Tools, and Instruments for all classes of fine metal and 
wood workers. Our goods are of the best foreign and 
domestic manufacture only ; and by the aid of the Cata- 
logue (which will be mailed free on application) persons 
residing at a distance may order direct, without prelimi- 
nary correspondence, 


FRASSE & CO., 


62 Chatham Street, New York. 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

A few views (by the autotype process) of the prin- 
Remarkably 
Price $5 each, 


cipal monuments of the Acropolis. 
fine. Size, 154% x 193. Unmounted. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, 








and secure the January number, which wili be 
remarkably brilliant. 

It will contain Poems by Longfellow (on Charles Sum- 
ner), Aldrich (a Christmas Poem), Stoddard, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; articles by Bayard Taylor (Life in Wei- 
mar), Oliver Wendell Holmes (The Americanized Euro- 
pean), Rebert Dale Owen (Recent Spiritual Phenomena), 
the beginning of Henry James, jr.’s, Novel (Roderick 
Hudson), the first of Mr. Sanborn’s Papers on John 
Brown, and a Story by “ Mark Twain’’ (Old Times on 
the Mississippi). 

THE CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS FOR 187 
includes all of the above. and Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, 
Howells, Aldrich, Pa'kman, Warner, Miss Phelps, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Miss Preston; in short, the best American 
writers in pro-e and verse. Abie editorial departments 
of Recent Literature, Art, Music, Education. 

THE ATLANTIC 
is the foremost Literary Magazine of America; its lead- 
ing contributors write for no other Magazine, 
and the managers propose to keep it where it has always 
stood, 
Av THE HEAD OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

Terms: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. Year- 
ly subscription, sent to Publishers, $4, postage free. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money-order, 
draft, or registered letter to H. O. HovGuron & Co., 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Published by H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, 
SEEDS, AND FERTILIZERS, 
address the above at 189 and 19: Water Street, or P. O, 
Box 376, NEW YORK CITY. 
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RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS. Twenty- 


four plates, reproduced by the Heliotype Process, in- 
cluding the “‘ Visitation,” two groupsof the “* Holy 
Family, the ‘“ Madonna of the Fish,” and the 
‘* Bearing of the Cross.”” A superb vol. 4to, $ro. 


TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS. From Fres- 


coes of Correggio and Parmegiano ; 24 plates, repro- 
duced by the Heliotype Process from the ‘* Gray 
Collection of Engravings,”” Harvard University. A 
beautiful vol. 4to, $1o. 

G2 For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

/ ~“NCYCLOP4A:DIA BRITANNICA. 

—— Nintu Epition. 

Vol 1. of the Ninth Edition of the *‘ Encyclopxdia 
Britannica’ will be issued during January, 1875, and the 
other volumes will followt, wenty-one in all, at the rate 
of three per year. More than one-half of the matter in 
this edition is new, and comprises special contributions by 
many of the most eminent writers of the oy, including 
Prot. Huxley, Max Miiller, A. R. Wallace, R. A. Proc- 
tor, and St. George Mivart. The volumes will be illus- 
trated, and in typographic excellence wi!l be unsur- 
passed. 

This edition will embody the results of the ripest 
learning of the nineteenth century, in Art, Literature 
Philosophy, and Science 

Price of the volumes $9 each, 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston, 


Sent, post-paid, on 























